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For TEACHERS who walk the chalk line 





it’s necessary to have just the right 
sort of clothes to pass that rigid test, 
“1g Teacher A No. 1''t Thalhivuers 
aswures of top standing eonserva- 
ticm individuality 


Playground 
+e 
Policing 
On cold days, add 
the beavy top- 
coat It's good- 
looking! 
G The jacket suit 
alone is worth 
the low price. 
Made of gen- 
uioe Shetland 
tweed, along 
strictly tailored 
“wnes for out- 
@oo> activity. 
All 3 pieces 
for 29.95. 
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Teachers! While in 
Richmond, take a 
Short Course in 
Inexpensive Chic at 


Kaufman's 


We have all the latest fashions— 
style-right, stunning and moder- 
ately priced! You'll find appro- 
priate costumes for your every 
need—on or off duty! 


DRESSES 
COATS 
MILLINERY 
SHOES 
ACCESSORIES 
LINGERIE 


(Also Things for the Home) 


eR “RY LEXELES 








S Com to Dabney’s-- For the finest 
fashions and dag! in shoes! 


EDUCATORS of Virginia — welcome to 
Richmond — welcome to Dabney’s! 

At Dabney’s . . the South’s Great Depart- 
ment Shoe Store . . five great floors of 
shoes for every person and purse provide 
a variety of fashions at an attractive 
range of prices._ 

Here you'll find the famous Matrix, 
Dorothy Dodd, and Enna Jettick shoes 
for women, as well as many other famous 
makes. 
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A Golden Pule FOR 
SCHOOL DAYS AND 
ALWAYS A GOOD 
RULE TO FOLLOW 


ING HOTELS WHEN 
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'1/|| STOP AT ONE OF THE FOLLOW- 
IN RICHMOND 








® THE JOHN MARSHALL—distinguished as its name—is located in the heart of the 
business, shopping and theatrical district. . 
For luncheon—the Coffee Shoppe—beautiful and pleasant surroundings, excellent food 


and moderate prices. 
Dinner in the main dining room 


with the same consistancy of delicious food—and if you 


enjoy dancing—Fritz Meyer’s music is hard to resist. 


@® HOTEL RICHMOND —overlooking Capitol Square and only two blocks from John 
Marshall High School, also affords every convenience of location and a cafeteria where 
quality of food, quick service and moderate prices prevail. 


® THE WM. BYRD—located opposite Broad Street Station answers every need and 11 | 
offers every convenience and service for those who wish to stay nearer the West End. || | 


All three Hotels under the same management and 
combine in extending a cordial invitation to all 
members and friends of the Virginia Board of 
Education. 





























Welcome Teachers! 


Again it is with great pleasure that 


MU 


RPHY’S HOTEL 


offers you greetings and solicits your continued patronage. 
Newcomers probably will be interested to know that Murphy’s is just one block from the John Marshall 
High School, and right in the heart of the shopping and amusement districts.—Particularly convenient if 


the weather be inclement. 


You will enjoy the Oak Room 
REASONABLE RATES 





INTRODUCING THE 


CAPITOL HOTEL 


8TH AND GRACE STREETS 


Murphy’s Annex lately has been converted into a full fledged hotel. For those desiring quiet and com- 
fortable but inexpensive accommodations, we recommend the “Capitol.” Under same management as 


“Murphy’s.” 
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Tailored Togs for the Teacher! 


—Your fellow faculty members and your students will 
rate you “A-1” on smartness if you select your school, 


street, sport and travel clothes here! Tailored in charac- 


teristic Jacobs & Levy style . . with no premium on 


their unusual quality. 





Golflex Dresses . .. Townfield Suits 


and Coats... Knox Hats 


Second Floor 


JACOBS & LEVY 


705 E. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 











Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear 
MILLINERY—SHOES THE WALK-OVER SHOE 
That yow'll select 

above all others! 


Grace at Sixth Richmond, Va. 


Third Floor Makes Your Feet Feel as 
Festive as They Look 


We Welcome You Secreted in the sole is the Resilient Main 
: Spring Arch to absorb shocks, prevent 
to Richmond! 


strains and improve your posture. 
And Extend To You 
An Invitation 
To Visit Our Store 


Schwarzschild Brothers WALK-OVER 


JEWELERS 313 East Broad 
Broap STREET AT SECOND RICHMOND, VA. 
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teachers know 


COAT SHOP 
Second Floor 
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Betty and Dick visit the sugar region and learn many interesting facts about the sugar 
crop. This is only one of the tascinating stories about the various Southern crops as given in 


the delightful supplementary reader 


THEN AND NOW IN DIXIE 


By Rose M. E. MacDonald, Supervisor of Rural Schools, 
Clarke County, Virginia 


Adopted for supplementary use in Virginia in grades 4 and 5. 


GINN AND COMPANY __ jo Fifth Avenue, New York 

















Adopted for 
THE VIRGINIA TEACHERS READING CIRCLE 


McKEE’S 
LANGUAGE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Spelling, Composition and Writing 


The material on spelling and writing in “Language in the Elementary School” is presented 
concretely and specifically in terms of the teacher’s or supervisor’s needs. The program in lan- 
guage includes a practical discussion of the usual technical matters in written and oral com- 
position and in addition, presents detailed programs in such important forms of expression as letter- 
writing, conversation, creative writing, story-telling, speech-making, filling in forms, keeping 
records, announcements, directions, explanations, and the like. 


Single copy: $1.71 postpaid Ten or more copies to one address: $1.58 per copy 


For the above Reading Circle special prices, order direct from 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2 Park Street Boston, Mass. 
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COMMENT 














IS TEACHING AN ART OR A SCIENCE? 

Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, made a very significant state- 
ment at the last session of the conference on the 
revised curriculum at the University of Virginia 
the last of August when he said, “We have almost 
killed education trying to make it a science, it 
essentially is an art and we must come to recog- 
nize it as such.” 

For a half century we have been busy trying to 
establish the idea that education is a science. 
Someone has said that a body of knowledge is not 
a science until mathematics can be applied to it. 
We have had in the last few decades plenty of 
mathematics applied to education. We have had 
statistics galore in the field of psychology and in 
the multitude of objective tests and measure- 
ments, all in the effort to mechanize education and 
to rid it of the human factor which we are now 
coming to recognize as the major factor in all 
good teaching. This effort to make education a 
science has robbed teaching of its most important 
element—human personality—to which mathe- 
matics cannot be applied. Those of us who had 
the fortune to live through all these growing pains 
of education incident to the strenuous effort to 
make a science of it have a perspective that leads 
us to subscribe to the belief in that philosophy of 
history which states that human progress moves 
not in a straight line but in a zigzag fashion, now 
following an idea to the right and then an idea to 
the left but ultimately going forward. This is 
true of all the aspects of human progress. 

The history of education is strewn with the 
wreckage of wornout methods and mechanisms 
which is also true in the fields of religion, of gov- 
ernment and economic systems. Witness the em- 
phasis on methods of teaching in the nineties, 
“correlation” a little later, “manual training,” 
“child study,” “apperceptive mass,” “the ques- 
tionnaire method,” and the more recent flood of 
objective tests and measurements, 

Then came Sociology and the effort to make a 
science out of it, and, like education, its path is 
strewn with corpses of defunct systems of “social 





physics,” “social energetics” and “social mechan- 
ics.” Such systems content themselves with gen- 
eralizations, which we now know have less signifi- 
cance than has been attributed to them, and with 
the so-called laws that are often no more than 
false analogies. There is, we must admit, an 
overwhelming mass of facts in this field, valuable 
it is true, but no adequate method of dealing with 
them that can rightly be said to be strictly scienti- 
fic has been devised. Sociology is at present a 
sort of scrap heap of loosely related facts now 
dealt with as more or less isolated social prob- 
lems and summaries of case studies. We have 
made much of “educational sociology” and “edu- 
cational psychology.” The curricula of teachers 
colleges for the past ten years have been cluttered 
with courses thus designated. 

Dr. Hall’s further comment in his speech at the 
University, after making clear how the offerings 
at the teachers colleges in Virginia are rapidly 
moving toward a duplication of those at the regu- 
lar liberal arts colleges, was that the courses at 
teachers colleges in the fields of methodology and 
related subjects should be reduced by combination 
and synthesis and integrated into fewer courses 
covering the recognized essential facts that teach- 
ers ought to know before they undertake to teach. 

It is not our purpose to discredit the value of 
these movements in education. They have in their 
time contributed mightily to the progress of edu- 
cation. What we are trying to do is to call atten- 
tion to the over-emphasis and exaggerated claims 
of some of these so-called scientific methods in the 
fields of education and sociology. 

If the teachers of Virginia catch the spirit and 
meaning of the revised courses of study they will 
soon see that habits, skills, understandings and 
emotional attitudes never are the direct outcomes 
of subject matter but rather the outcomes of the 
way the facts are integrated by the pupil under the 
guidance of the teacher and that his success is due 
to the artistry of the teacher and not to the use of 
the so-called objective tests and measurements. 
Good teaching is always more an art than it is a 
science, 
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SET-UP FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 

We have received requests from teachers to 
print in the Journal the administrative set-up for 
the public school system of Virginia. On the 
cover page of this issue we print the pictures of the 
members of the State Board of Education. 

The following statement in the constitution is 
the fundamental authorization for our public 
school system : 


The General Assembly shall establish 
and maintain an efficient free school 
system throughout the State. 
The people of Virginia writing this into their 
fundamental law placed the responsibility of set- 
ting up and maintaining a school system in the 
hands of the General Assembly. 

The present State administrative set-up for the 
State school system is as follows: 

A State Board of Education of seven members 
appointed by the Governor, each to serve a term 
of four years. The members at present are 
E. Lee Trinkle, president, Roanoke, Robert W. 
Daniel, Brandon, Rose MacDonald, Berryville, 
Judge R. M. Hughes, Norfolk, J. Gordon 
Bohannon, Petersburg, Joseph H. Saunders, New- 
. port News, and V. R. Shackelford, Orange. (See 
front cover page. ) 

The powers and duties of the State Board as set 
forth in the constitution are: 


1. To divide the State into appropriate school 
divisions. 

2. To certify to local school boards persons 
eligible for division superintendents. 
To have the management and investment of 
all State school funds. 
To select suitable textbooks for use in the 
schools of the counties and cities. 

. To make rules and regulations for the con- 

duct of the schools. 
To control each of the four State Teachers 
Colleges and the State College for Negroes 
at Petersburg. 
The State Board of Education is designated 
as the State board of control for vocational 
education. 


The State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
is the secretary and executive officer of the State 


Board. He is also appointed by the Governor for 
a term of four years. He is the executive head of 
the State Department of Education with offices 
on the fifth floor of the State Office Building. The 
State Department of Education now operates the 
following divisions : 


The division of research and finance 
The division of instruction 

The division of higher education 

The division of textbooks and libraries 
The division of school building 

The division of vocational education 


This is the present set-up for the administra- 
tion and operation of the schools from the stand- 
point of the State. 

The administrative set-up in the local divisions 
of counties and cities is as follows: 

The county school board, composed of one 
member from each of the magisterial districts, is 
appointed by an electoral board composed of three 
property holders in the county. This electoral 
board in the counties is appointed by the judge of 
the circuit court. The sole duty of this electoral 


board is to appoint members of the county school 


board. 

In the cities the school board members vary in 
number and are appointed-by the city councils. 

The functions of the county and city school 
boards are: 

The local board elects county and city superin- 
tendents from a list of eligibles certified to them 
by the State Board of Education. 

The local board is empowered to appoint teach- 
ers and principals upon the recommendation of 
the division superintendents. 

The local board shall have the management of 
all school funds in the counties and cities and 
shall authorize the expenditure of such funds. 

The local board shall have the power to hear 
appeals from the decisions of the division super- 
intendents. 

The local board shall have the power of making 
rules and regulations for the operation of the local 
schools in harmony with the State Board regula- 
tions and the State statutes. 

This is a brief statement of the State and local 
administrative set-up for the operation of the pub- 
lic school system in the State of Virginia. 








STATEMENT CONCERNING ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


By Lucy Mason Hott, President 


The Virginia Education Association will meet 
in annual session in Richmond, November 26, 27, 
28 and 29. As is the custom the first general meet- 
ing will be held on Wednesday night. This is an 
important meeting, as nominations for president 
must be made the very first thing. 

Our music section will provide the program for 
the evening. A chorus, an orchestra, and a band, 
composed of pupils from all over the State, 
promise an interesting evening. In order to have 
ample room for both audience and performers, this 
meeting will be held in the City Auditorium, corner 
Linden and Cary Streets. It is important that all 
delegates arrive in time for this opening meeting. 

On Thanksgiving morning, our usual services 
will be held in John Marshall High School Audi- 
torium, with a sermon by Dr. J. Blanton Belk, 
pastor of Grace Covenant Presbyterian Church, 
Richmond, and music by the Fredericksburg State 
Teachers College Glee Club, under the direction of 
Miss Eva Eppes. 

Dr. George S. Counts and Dr. Sidney B. Hall 
will address the evening session on Thursday, and 
our Governor, Hon. George C. Peery, Dr. Henry 
Lester Smith, president, National Education 
Association, and Miss Lena Madesin Phillips, 
president, International Federation of Business 
and Professional Women, are the guest speakers 
for Friday evening. 

The meeting of the officers of local associations 
on Thursday morning at the John Marshall Hotel 
will be a most inspiring meeting and all officers, 
especially presidents, should be present. 

Dr. P. Rowland Wagner, of Norfolk, will be the 
speaker at the banquet to the delegates at six 
o’clock on Thursday. 

The business session Friday morning is the most 
important meeting of the convention. Its success 
depends entirely upon the interest and participa- 
tion of the delegates. Opportunity will be given 


for everyone to express his opinion upon every 
business matter that comes up. New delegates are 
urged to speak their minds on any question that 
arises. Delegates should learn at their convention 
how the State Association is run. The reports of 
the Committee on Resolutions and the Committee 
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on Amendments to the Constitution are printed in 
this issue of the Journal for the information of the 
delegates so that they may have an opportunity to 
study them before they come to the convention 
and thus be in a position to vote intelligently. 
Delegates should not hesitate to ask questions if 
there is anything they do not understand. The 
chairmen of the committees will be glad to explain 
all points in their reports. 

There will be a report of the Public Relations 
Committee, which will contain suggestions for 
further activities along this line. We shall have a 
report of the work of the Welfare Committee. Still 
many teachers in the State are not fully informed 
of this outstanding piece of work carried on by our 
Association. Every teacher in Virginia can justly 
feel proud of it. 

Delegates should not fail to be present at the 
opening meeting Wednesday night and should stay 
until the last meeting Friday night. 


MY DEAREST WISH FOR EDUCATION 

If some good fairy should grant me just one 
wish for our people, I should ask that educators 
might lead them to maturer, less superficial 
thinking. 

The thinking should be directed against our 
commonest defect and our direst peril. The great- 
est danger to us, as to the world, is the danger of 
anarchy in thinking and in conduct. There is not 
enough cement in our character to hold it together. 
Our religion, our science, and our social life exist 
as separate activities, almost independent and, at 
times, actually antagonistic. We lack integration. 

The prime need, then, is for a larger philosophy 
of life—as insight, as program, as urge. It should 
not be a finished thing, but should be ever grow- 
ing because ever thrusting its roots deeper into the 
sources of its life. It should be broad enough to 
embrace all the real truths of religion, all the real 
facts of science, all the real relations of our social 
life ; merging them, not merely as units in a related 
group, nor yet merely as distinct organs of a body, 
but as tissues permeating all the organs of a unified 
organism. Thus we should have a philosophy of 
wholeness. 

To this end, there should be three lines of 
endeavor: 

First, infuse, into all schools, higher and lower 
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(even those to which the teaching of dogmas is 
forbidden), a larger religious spirit, realizing 
spiritual values in first-hand experience, boldy 
claiming all kinds of truth as God’s truth. No 
faith, no strength. 

Second, cultivate, in all schools, a larger 
scientific spirit, technically accurate indeed, but 
more hospitable to every form of reality, and in- 
terpreting all in relation to the one whole of 
knowledge. Without integration, facts are lop- 
sided. 

Third, turn both of these into all the duties of 
our social, economic, and political life, deriving 
these duties from fountain-head principles and 
applying them unflinchingly to the mending of the 
present world. Without works, both faith and 
knowledge are dead. 

As far as we do this, so far will other improve- 
ments be “added unto us.” 

—Dr. PATTERSON WARDLAW, 


in South Carolina Education 


LETTER FROM N. E. A. DIRECTOR 


Again we are called upon to affiliate ourselves 
with our National Education Association and its 
departments. Do not overlook the significance of 
this important organization and our responsibility 
in keeping alive its great helpfulness to us as 
individuals. 

What has been accomplished by the Association 
is a credit to the profession and indicates what 
might be done if all of us were to see the possi- 
bilities that lie in its complete organization. 

At the present time, only one teacher out of six 
in Virginia supports the N. E. A., and during the 
past year no teacher in the State of Virginia failed 
to receive some of the benefits from the activities 
of the great organized profession. This is not only 
unfair to those who carry the load but it means 
that the program is handicapped and that the 
greater results that might otherwise be secured are 
impossible of achievement. Let every member re- 
enlist at once and secure at least one new member, 
and Virginia will no longer rank twenty-sixth but 
twelfth in this organization. 

Your $2.00 fee entitles you to membership in 
the N. E. A. and also in the Department of Class- 


room Teachers, and an additional $3.00 entitles 
the elementary principals to become a member of 
their department of the N. E. A. 

In each case the amount invested is very small 
when you consider the N. E. A. Journal, the 
Elementary Principal’s Yearbook and Bulletins, 
the Classroom Bulletins and the great service that 
each department stands ready to give you. Send 
your dues to Mr. J. W. Crabtree, Executive Secre- 
tary, National Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

With best wishes for a successful year to each 
member of the profession, we are, 

Sincerely, 
EDITH B. JOYNES, 
Virginia Director, N. E. A. 





BOOKS FOR THE COUNTY SCHOOLS 
By Mary Lee Danirt, Librarian, Elizabeth City County 

The Charles H. Taylor Memorial Library of Elizabeth 
City County opened to the public in July, 1926, the first 
County Library of the State. During the past six years 
three methods of supplying the county schools with books 
have been worked out by Mrs. S. S. Coston, the librarian 
until February of this year. All three plans are now in 
operation, as different plans have worked best for different 
schools, depending upon their location, etc. 

The first method is to supply the needed books direct 
from the library. Approximately one-third of all regis- 
tered borrowers are county school children. The library is 
located between one of the larger grammar schools and 
the combined city-county high school. Thus we are able to 
serve the needs of these children direct from the library. 
Copies of their parallel reading lists in English, history, 
vocational civics, science, etc. are obtained. The books on 
these lists are brought together in a designated place on 
the library shelves, thus made easily accessible to the 
students and reserved for their use alone. When a teacher 
wishes to work out a project calling for special reading, he 
first sends a list of the books required to the librarian tell- 
ing her the period of time he wishes the books reserved for 
the use of his students. Or, if the teacher prefers, they are 
sent to the school and used in the classroom by the students, 
the teacher being responsible for their care and return. 

The second method is through the use of book deposits. 
This is found practical when the schools are some distance 
from the library, especially for the use of the lower grades. 
A group of books, at least two-thirds as many books as 
there are students, is sent each grade in September and re- 
tained until June. The classroom teacher is responsible for 
their care and return. She also keeps a record of their 
circulation for the library according to directions sent with 
the books. The main disadvantage of book deposits is that 











the books may not follow in their subject matter the teach- 
er’s course of study. Then, too, such books as are not 
used by the students for one reason or another lie idle when 
they might be in use elsewhere. 

The third method is through bi-weekly visits to the 
schools. Books are packed in large clothes baskets, one 
basket holds around sixty books. By the use of an auto- 
mobile, provided by the principal or by the parent-teacher 
association of the schools, they are carried to the schooi 
building. Here they are distributed by the librarian, with 
the assistance of some of the older students, directly to the 
pupils who come grade by grade to the room used as a 
library, select their books, make requests for the next visit 
and return to their classes. As many as eight hundred 
books have been distributed in this way in two and a half 
hours. This method has been found most satisfactory. In 
the first place the direct contact with the schools keeps the 
librarian informed as to the needs of the schools. Books 
closely parallel to the studies can be supplied. Special 
needs can be met. Reading can be encouraged. A spirit 
of co-operation between the library and the schools is 
built up. 

I cannot say too much in praise of the fine spirit the 
principals of the various schools have shown in establish- 
ing this work. Without their help much of the work ac- 
complished would have been impossible. 





RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF 
CARROLL J. SHELTON 


From the Teachers of Gretna Schools 


Whereas : On April 17, 1934, it was the will of God in His 
infinite wisdom to call from the field of service our beloved 
friend and co-worker, Mr. Carroll J. Shelton, and 

Whereas: We, the faculty members of the elementary 
and high schools of Gretna, Virginia, feel keenly the sever- 
ance of the tie with him who served efficiently and faith- 
fully as principal of our schools for eighteen years, and 

Whereas: The loss of his strong personality, far-reaching 
influence, and inspiration to the youth of this community is 
especially to be regretted, and 

Whereas: We express our appreciation of his valuable 
services and of his stalwart Christian character, 

Therefore, be it resolved: 

1. That our heartfelt sympathy be extended to his be- 
reaved ones, and especially to his mother. 

2. That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the family, 
the Virginia Journal of Education, the Tribune Enterprise, 
and a copy be kept in the records of the school. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Bessie Rorer 
Lulu Pearson 
Myrtle Haden 
Louise Cooper 
R. G. Bridges 


Committee 
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From the Pittsylvania Principals Association 

In the passing of our much beloved friend and co- 
laborer, Carroll J. Shelton, we, the members of the Pitt- 
sylvania County Principals’ Association, realize our 
irreparable loss. 

We desire to express our belief that the cause of edu- 
cation has lost one of its most able and loyal members; 
that his school and community will never cease to reap the 
rich benefits accruing from his life of service among them ; 
and that this Association will ever continue to miss the 
wisdom and guidance afforded by his leadership; therefore, 
be it : 

Resolved: That we share the sorrow of his loved ones 
and extend to them our sincere sympathy ; 

That these resolutions be read in our meeting; that a 
copy be sent to the family of the deceased, one to the 
county papers, one to the Virginia Journal of Education, 
and that a copy be entered in the records of our Association. 


E, W. Paylor 


Committee 4 M. C. Davis 
. G. C. Jones 





RESOLUTION ON THE DEATH OF 
ELIZABETH TRIPPE PICKETT 


WHEREAS, Elizabeth Trippe Pickett, a member of 
the faculty of John Marshall School, Norfolk, departed 
this life on July 22, 1934, and 


WHEREAS, the faculty, together with the Patron’s 
League of John Marshall School, desire to express their 
appreciation of the valuable services rendered this school 
and community, and to extend to her family their deepest 
sympathy : therefore, 


BE IT RESOLVED by the faculty and Patron’s League 
of John Marshall School, in joint session: 

That, in the passing of Elizabeth Trippe Pickett, we have 
lost a faithful and conscientious friend and teacher, whose 
interest and efforts in public education will long be 
remembered. 

In her aesthetic ideals and noble traits of character, 
loyalty, courage and high sense of honor she fulfilled the 
traditions of her long line of distinguished ancestry. 

She was a sincere and understanding friend. 


FURTHER RESOLVED That a copy of this Resolu- 
tion be spread upon the minutes of this meeting, and a copy 
thereof be forwarded to her family, to whom the faculty and 
members of the Patron’s League tender deepest sympathy. 


S. R. BUTLER 
MRS. T. F. MAY 
MARY FLETCHER 
SALLY CORBELL 
IDA WELLS 


Committee 
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Virginia Education Association 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, NOVEMBER 27, 28, 29, 30, 1934 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





8:00 P. M.—City Auditorium, Corner Linden and 
Cary Streets. Lucy Mason Holt, presiding. 

1. Nominations for President. 

2. Musical Program by State-wide Orchestra, Band 


School. Lucy Mason Holt, presiding. 


. Music. 


. Thanksgiving Sermon, Dr. J. 


Richmond. 
. Annual Offering for Teachers’ Welfare Fund. 


9:00 A. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. Lucy Mason Holt, presiding. 


1. President’s Annual Address. Lucy Mason Holt. 


Association. 
8:00 P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall 
School, Lucy Mason Holt, presiding. 


High 





Programs of General Meetings 


Wednesday, November 28, 1934 


Thursday, November 29, 1934 


11:00 A. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High , 6:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall. 
| 8:00 P. M.—Auditorium, 
Blanton Belk, | 


Pastor, Grace Covenant Presbyterian Church, | 
| 2. Address. 


Friday, November 30, 1934 


2. Business Session of the Virginia Education | 


and Chorus. 
Orchestra directed by Walter C. Mercer. 
Band directed by C. C. Briggs. 
Chorus directed by Arthur J. Lancaster. 


Banquet to Delegate Assembly. 


John Marshall High 
School. Lucy Mason Holt, presiding. 

1, Address. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, Richmond. 

Dr. George S. Counts, Teachers Col- 

lege, Columbia University. 


1, Address, 
Virginia, 

2. Address. Dr. Henry Lester Smith, President, 
National Education Association. 

. Address. Lena Madesin Phillips, President, 
International Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women, New York City. 


Hon. George C. Peery, Governor of 








GENERAL INFORMATION 

Registration: Room 115, John Marshall High 
School. 

All assignments to hotels, boarding houses, and 
homes will be made at the registration office, 
which will be general information and post office 
headquarters. 

The meetings of the convention will be held in 
the City Auditorium, the auditorium and class- 
rooms of the John Marshall High School, the 
State Capitol and rooms in Hotel John Marshall, 
Hotel Richmond, Murphy’s Hotel and the Capitol 
Hotel (Murphy’s Annex). 


REDUCED ROUND-TRIP RAILROAD 
RATES 
Railroads, operating in Virginia, have an- 
nounced Low Round-trip excursion fares from all 
points in Virginia and from Bluefield, West Vir- 


ginia, also from Washington to Richmond, 
account meeting of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, as follows: 

From points on Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard 
Air Line, and Southern the regular round-trip 
15-day excursion tickets, good in Pullman cars, 
upon payment of Pullman charges, on basis of 
4 cents per mile for round-trip will be on sale 
daily. These Railroads have on sale tickets 
“Good in Coaches Only” 3 cents per mile for the 
round-trip, which carry a 30-day limit. 

From points on the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way, reduced round-trip excursion tickets will be 
on sale November 23rd to 28th, inclusive, with 
return limit 15 days from date of sale, on basis of 
4 cents per mile for the round-trip. These tickets 
will be honored in Pullman cars, upon payment of 
Pullman charges. 

From points on the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
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way, reduced round-trip excursion tickets will be 
on sale November 23rd to 28th, inclusive, with 
limit of December 2nd, for return trip, on basis 
of three cents per mile for the round-trip, “Good 
in Coaches Only” and on basis of 4 cents per mile 
for the round-trip, good in Pullman cars, upon 
payment of Pullman charges. 

From points on the Richmond, Fredericksburg 
& Potomac Railroad regular round-trip 15-day 
excursion tickets will be on sale daily and avail- 
able for trip to Richmond for this occasion. 

The above reduced round-trip excursion fares 
will be on sale on dates mentioned and will be 
“open to the public.” 

Railroad Identification Certificates will not be 
issued as they will not be needed to secure these 
special rates. 

DELEGATES 

Delegates may secure at the registration office 
a badge by which they will be identified. 

Delegates should be in their seats in the City 
Auditorium, corner Linden and Cary Streets, 
Wednesday night promptly at 8:00 o’clock to par- 
ticipate in making nominations for president of the 
Association. 

All certified delegates should be in their seats 
promptly Friday morning at 9:00 o’clock for the 
annual business session of the Association, 

All delegates should see that their credentials 
are clear before presenting their ballots for presi- 
dent. The following regulations will govern the 
election: 

1. The election to be held Friday, November 30. 

2. Polls to be open from 9 A. M. to2 P. M. 

3. The election to be held in the business office of 
the John Marshall High School. 

4. Follow explicitly Section 4, page 10, of Con- 
stitution. 

5. Certification of delegates from local associa- 
tions must specify the number of votes and 
the fractional value of each delegate’s vote. 


Each voting delegate will be furnished at the 
registration office a ticket for the banquet Thurs- 
day at6 P. M. 

Luncheons and dinners must not conflict with 
other programs and must adjourn before the 
opening hour of the general meetings. 


A 


COMPLETE CONVENTION PROGRAM 


MEETINGS OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


Tuesday, November 27, 1934 
8:00 P. M.—Board Room, Headquarters Offices. 


Wednesday, November 28, 1934 


9:00 A. M.—Board Room, Headquarters Offices. 
2:00 P. M.—Board Room, Headquarters Offices. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS 
Wednesday, November 28, 1934 


7:00 P. M.—John Marshall High School, as fol- 
lows: 


Room 202 


> 


District J 


District B Room 203 
District C Room 204 
District D Room 205 
District E Room 206 
District F Room 207 
District G Room 208 
District H Room 209 
District I Room 210 
District J Room 211 
District K Room 212 
District L Room 213 
District M Room 214 


MEETING OF THE OFFICERS OF STATE 
AND LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Thursday, November 29, 1934 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Par- 
lor 1. A. L. Bennett, presiding. 


The officers of each local association are ex- 
pected to be.present at this meeting and to report 
on the activities of their respective associations. 


MEETINGS OF DEPARTMENTS AND 
SECTIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
Tuesday, November 27, 1934 
2:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 


john E. Martin, presiding. 
1. Should Interscholastic Literary and Athletic 
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Contest be Abolished? H. M. Painter, Super- 

intendent, Botetourt County. 

Discussion. 

Some Methods of Securing Desirable School 

Publicity : 

(a) In Cities. Rawls Byrd, Superintendent, 
Williamsburg. 

(b) In Counties. J. H. T. Sutherland, 
Superintendent, Dickenson County. 

Discussion. 

Auditorium Activities in Rural Schools. 

H. V. White, Superintendent, Nansemond 

County. 

How May Teacher Training Schools Best 

Serve Our Needs? D. B. Webb, Superin- 

tendent, Louisa County. 

The Teacher as an Integrating Force in the 

Community. S. T. Godbey, Superintendent, 

Alleghany County. 


Joint Meeting with the Trustees 


8:00 P. M.—<xtotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 


John E. Martin, presiding. 

Address. C. P. Quillen, of Scott County, 
President, Trustees Association. 

The Superintendent’s Part in Improving 
Instruction. R. H. Pride, Superintendent, 
South Norfolk. 

The Williamsburg Restoration. B. W. Nor- 
ton, General Manager, Williamsburg Restora- 
tion, Inc. 

Address. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 


Wednesday, November 28, 1934 


9:30 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 


John E. Martin, presiding. 

The Revised Courses of Study: 

(a) Plans for Introducing Them into a City 
System. Dr. J. G. Johnson, Superinten- 
dent, Charlottesville. 

(b) Plans for Introducing Them into a 
County System. Henry A. Wise, Acco- 
mac County. 

Address. Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York 

University. 

Business Session. 

Recent School Legislation : 


(a) How It Affects Our Counties. 
J. A. Burke, Superintendent, Appomat- 
tox County. 

(b) How It Affects our Cities. 
G. L. H. Johnson, Superintendent, 
Danville. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRUSTEES 
Tuesday, November 27, 1934 


2:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Auditorium. 


Charles P. Quillen, presiding. 

Address. Dr. John Preston McConnell, 
State Teachers College, Radford. 
Centralization or the Retention of the One 
and Two-Room Schools? 

Herbert F. Williams, Fairfax County. 

Who Should Select Teachers, the Superin- 
tendent or the Trustees? T. H. Chewning, 
Caroline County. 

Should the Offices of Division Superintendent 
and Trustees be Abolished and State Super- 
vision Substituted? A. B. Smith, Scott 
County. 

Round Table Discussion of Current Topics. 


Joint Meeting with Superintendents 


8:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 


John E. Martin, presiding. 

Address. C. P. Quillen, of Scott County, 
President, Trustees Association. 

The Superintendent’s Part in Improving In- 
struction. R. H. Pride, Superintendent, 
South Norfolk. 

The Williamsburg Restoration. B. W. Nor- 
ton, General Manager, Williamsburg Resto- 
ration, Inc. 

Address. Dr. Sidney B. Hail, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 


Wednesday, November 28, 1934 


9:00 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Auditorium. 


Charles P. Quillen, presiding. 
Business Session. Election of committees 
and officers for 1934-35. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Friday, November 30, 1934 
High School Teachers 


11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—State Capitol, House 


of Delegates. Ida B. Patterson, presiding. 











1. The New Curriculum. 

2. Checking Up on English. 

3. Parallel Reading. 

4. Questions on High School Problems. 
(Speakers for above subjects to be supplied. ) 

5. Business Session. 


Grammar Grade Teachers 


11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—Capitol Hotel, 
Auditorium (Murphy’s Annex). 
Mrs. Josephine N. Fagg, presiding. 
1. Practical Problems Involving the Present 
Course of Study— 
From the standpoint of the educational 
theorist : 
How to Secure Continuous Growth in 
Art Abilities from Grade to Grade. 
Grace M. State Teachers Col- 
lege, Harrisunburg. 
How to Integrate Applied Science in 
Units of Work. Joe Young West, State 
Teachers College, Radford. 
How to Develop Social Studies Units 
Involving the Child’s Environment. 
D. N. Superintendent of 
Schools, Orange County. 
From the standpoint of the classroom teacher : 
Experiences in the Try-Out Program by 
teachers who are participating— 
Mrs. P. D. King, Bristol 
Mrs. Brancis Ford, Roanoke City 
Mrs. E. B. Murphy, Roanoke County 


(a) 
Palmer, 


(b) 


Davidson, 


ho 


Panel Discussion. 
Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, State Teachers College, 
Radford, Leader. 
Panel Members Representing— 

Powhatan County 

Richmond City 

Roanoke County 

Norfolk County 

Montgomery County 


Kindergarten-Primary Teachers 


The Kindergarten-Primary Section of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers will hold a busi- 
ness session for the election of officers in The 
Chatterbox, Hotel Richmond, at 11:30 A. M. 
A formal program is being prepared. 
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General Meeting—A Luncheon Conference 


1:30 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, Mezzanine Floor. 
Lelia A. Deans, presiding. 
1. Address. Dr. Henry Lester Smith, President, 
National Education Association. 
2. Address. Daisy Lord, President, Classroom 
Teachers Department, N. E. A. 
3. Business. 


Note: The Executive Council of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers will meet on Thurs- 
day, November 29, at 3:30 P. M. in Room 204, 
John Marshall High School. 


DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Friday, November 30, 1934 
4:00 to 5:30 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 
Dr. Raymond B. Pinchbeck, presiding. 


1. An Open Forum. The presidents of all Vir- 
ginia colleges and principals of secondary 
schools have been invited to participate. 

Reports of committees 


bho 


Business Session. 
and election of officers. 


DEPARTMENT OF PRINCIPALS AND 
SUPERVISORS 


Thursday, November 29, 1934 
Elementary School Principals 


9:30 to 11:00 A. M.—State Capitol, House of 
Delegates. Lillian M. Johnson, presiding. 

1. The Elementary Principal’s Job as a Profes- 
sion. Eva G. Pinkston, Executive Secretary, 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 
N. E. A. (15 minutes.) 

2. The Elementary Principal as a Humanizing 
Agent. S.A. MacDonald, Principal, Ruffner 
Junior High School, Norfolk. (20 minutes. ) 
Discussion. Questions. 

4. Business Session. Election of officers. 


w 


Joint Meeting, High School Principals and 
Social Science Section 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall 
High School. C. W. Miller, president, High 
School Principals, and Macon E. Barnes, 
president, Social Science Section. 
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. 9:00 A. M.—The Implications of the New 
Curriculum for Guidance. Gordon Smith, 


Principal, Lee-Jackson High School. 


. 9:20 A. M.—Changing Concepts of Marking 
and Credits. Q. D. Gasque, Principal, High 
School, Front Royal. 


. 9:40 A.M.—Discussion of the Conclusions 
and Recommendations of the Commission on 
the Social Studies of the American Historical 
Association. - Dr. George S. Counts, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Friday, November 30, 1934 
Secondary School Principals 


11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, 


Ballroom. C. W. Miller, presiding. 

. What We Can Do to Remedy Deficiencies in 
Tool Subjects in the High School. Rhoderick 
L. Lacy, Supervisor, Halifax County Schools. 
. Address. Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York 
University. 

Round Table Discussion of the Curriculum. 
Led by J. I. Burton, Principal, High School, 
Norton. 


2:00 to 4:00 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 


C. W. Miller, presiding. 

. Report of Committee of Eight on Relation- 
ships of Secondary Schools in Virginia with 
Reference to Extra-Curricular Activities. 
H. L. Sulfridge, Chairman, Lane High 
School, Charlottesville. 
Work of District Presidents. 
slice, Principal, Washington - Lee 
School, Clarendon. 
Business Session. 


S. P. Vander- 
High 


Election of officers. 


DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 
Wednesday, November 28, 1934 


9:00 to 11:30 A. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall 


High School. F. B. Fitzpatrick, presiding. 


the New Courses of Study will Necessitate. 
Juliet Ware, Richmond. 


. The Problem of Discipline in the Light of the 


Philosophy of the New Courses of Study. 
Blanche Daniel, Supervisor, State Teachers 
College, Radford. 

In What Ways and to What Degree Should 
the Rural School and Rural Life Be Inter- 
related? Dr. Fannie W. Dunn, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Thursday, November 29, 1934 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Auditorium, Capitol Hotel 


l. 


? 


_ 


(Murphy’s Annex). F. B. 
presiding. 


Fitzpatrick, 


Roanoke County’s Efforts at Introducing the 
New Courses of Study: 


Introduction. Mrs. Louella T. Scott, 
Vinton. 
Experiment in the Starkey School. 

Mrs. E. B. Murphy, Roanoke. 
Experiment in the Washington Heights 
Mrs. Rhea W. Scott, Salem. 
Experiment in the Fort Lewis School. 

Mrs. Josephine N. Fagg, Elliston. 
Experiment in a One-Room School. 


Julia Gunn, Salem. 


School. 


Business Session. 


ART SECTION 
Friday, November 30, 1934 


2:00 to 5:00 P. M.—Richmond Academy of Arts, 


. Art and the Curriculum. 


1110 Capitol Street. Mrs. Marrow Stuart 
Smith, presiding. 

Lucy S. Saunders, 
Supervisor of Elementary Grades, 


Norfolk. 
Round Table Discussion: 


Art Today. 
Trends. 


General Topic: Installation of the New Courses 
of Study. 
1. Review of Rural Education in Virginia for 
1933-34. F. B. Fitzpatrick, State Teachers 
College, Radford. 


2. Some Changes in Classroom Procedure which 


Its Promise. 
What can we do for it? 


Business Meeting. 
Reading of minutes, reports, and elec- 
tion of officers. 





(aeeren tea T NS y wht ony 


LENA MADESIN PHILLIPS LUCY MASON HOLT, President 
Speaker, Friday, 8:00 P. M. Speaker, Friday, 9:00 A. M. 


DR. HENRY LESTER SMITH DR. GEORGE 8S. COUNTS 
Speaker, Friday, 8:00 P. M. Speaker, Thursday, 8:00 P. M. 





GOVERNOR GEORGE C. PEERY DR. SIDNEY B. HALL 


Speaker, Friday, 8:00 P. M. Speaker, Thursday, 8:00 P. M. 


DR. J. BLANTON BELK DR. P. ROWLAND WAGNER 
Speaker, Thursday, 11:00 A. M. Banquet Speaker, Thursday, 6:00 P. M. 
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CLASSICAL SECTION ENGLISH SECTION 
Friday, November 30, 1934 Friday, November 30, 1934 


11:00 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor 1. Luncheon Meeting 
Mrs. Ruby Foster Tyree, presiding. 12:30 to 3:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof 
Words of Welcome. Rev. Beverley D. Garden. Grady Garrett, presiding. 
Tucker, Rector, St. Paul’s Church, Richmond. . Invocation. Bishop Collins Denny. 
Better Preparation for Latin Teachers. . What Is Literature? Mary Johnston, repre- 
Gertrude Malz, Sweet Briar College. senting Virginia writers, among whom at 
. Report of Committee on Preparation of Latin least one other—James Branch Cabell—ex- 


Teachers. Dr. F.’ H. Barber, Chairman, pects to attend. 
Emory and Henry College. . Address. Dr. Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr., Uni- 


The Place of Latin in the High School under versity of Virginia, representing college 


the New Curriculum. D. E. McQuilkin, teachers os English. Lpew ae 
Superintendent of Schools, Roanoke. New Lamps for Old. Evelina O. Wiggins, 


_ E. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg, repre- 
senting secondary teachers of English. 

. Round-table discussion, led by Dr. Virginia 
O. Hudson, State Teachers College, East 
Radford, representing teachers of English in 
State Teachers Colleges. 

Business Session. Report of nominating 


. The Latin Curriculum in Action. 
Geraldine Rowe, Matthew Whaley High 
School, Williamsburg. 


1:00 P. M—Luncheon, Hotel John Marshall. 
Presentation of Medals to the Winners in 1934 


Tournament by Dr. A. P. Wagener, College of 
William and Mary. 


committee and election of officers. 


The price of tickets for the luncheon will be 85 
2:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor 1. cents apiece for all interested. There will be no 
Mrs. Ruby Foster Tyree, presiding. assessment for dues. Tickets for the luncheon 
Horace, After Two Thousand Years (Illus- will be on sale just outside the door at the place of 
trated). Emily Dutton, Dean, Sweet Briar meeting. 
College. GEOGRAPHY SECTION 
rf Report on 1934 Tournament. Dr. A. P. Friday, November 30, 1934 


Wagener, College of William and Mary. ‘ : 
Business Session. Reports of officers and SO Oe SOD 5. Race Biel Lnenge Wythe 
SAdt: spulG) ase i High School. Mrs. Lucibel Crookshank, 
report of nominating committee. 2 9 
presiding. 
COMMERCIAL SECTION The mp of Aluminum. 
. P. V. Faragher, Aluminum Company of 
Friday, Rovessber 30, 1534 America, Padacsii Pennsylvania. can 
2:00 to 4:00 P. M.—State Capitol, House of Dele- . The Use of Pictures in Teaching Geography. 
gates. G. A. Hawkins, presiding. Dr. A: E. Parkins, George Peabody College, 
. The Teaching of Skill Subjects in the Com- Nashville, Tennessee. 
mercial Curriculum. Harold H. Smith, . Geography in the New Curriculum. Miss 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York City. M. E. Coppedge, State Teachers College, 
Recent Trends in Commercial Education. Radford. 
Clyde B. Edgeworth, Supervisor of Com- 
mercial Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 
. Business Session. Reports of officers and Friday, November 30, 1934 
committees. 11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, 
Open Forum. Parlor 3. Helen Hopper, presiding. 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
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1. National Issues and Their Effect on Home 1. What Place Can Solid Geometry and Trigo- 
Life in Virginia. Dr. R. E. Swindler, Univer- nometry Occupy in the New Curriculum? 
sity of Virginia. Annie McConkey, High School, Salem. 

Home Economics as an Approach to the . How Is a Departmental Teacher in the 
Understanding of Contemporary Family Secondary School to Use the Mathematics 
Problems. Content of the New Curriculum ? 

Genevieve Warwick, Rockingham County. Carrie B. Taliaferro, State Teachers College, 
Mary Finney Smith, Charlotte County. Farmville. 


EO Bt 8 tee, wih the Vocations! Edu- Current Trends in the Development of Units 
PR Section, Hotel John Marshall. in Mathematics. Francis G. Lankford, Jr., 


University of Virginia. 

3:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor 3. . General Discussion. Led by Dr. T. McN. 
Rosa Loving, presiding. Simpson, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland. 

. The National Housing Problem. Representa- 

tive, Housing Administration, \Vashington, 
D.C. 
Discussion: Helen Hopper, Leader. 

2. The Electrified Kitchen Demonstration. 
Mary Brown Allgood, Representative, Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 


Room 202, for Elementary School Teachers. 
Ida Einstein, presiding. 
The Best Time to Teach the Combinations 
According to Known Difficulties and Ac- 
cepted Scientific Research Studies. 
John M. Hart, Paeonian Springs Demonstra- 
tion Schools, Loudoun County. 


Integration of Arithmetic in the Upper Ele- 
Saturday, December 1, 1934 8 . edie. 
mentary Grades. Ercelle Bennett, State 


9:00 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor 3. Teachers College, Radford. 
Martha Creighton, presiding. 3. Vitalizing the Teaching of Arithmetic in the 
1. The Challenge of the Curriculum Program. Rural School. Mary Dinwiddie, Supervisor, 
Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of Grayson County. 
Public Instruction. artng- . How Can a Departmental Teacher Make 
Panel Discussion—How Can the Curriculum Effective Use of the Content of the New Cur- 
Material So Far Produced be Used in Home riculum? S. A. Martinsen, Supervisor Ele- 
Economics Teaching? Rosa Loving, Chair- mentary Schools, Petersburg. 
= . General Discussion. Led by W. R. Bowers, 
Invited Panel: State Teachers College, Radford, and Lila 
Nettie Yowell, Clarke County London, State Teachers College, Farmville. 


Pic ec County Room 203, Meeting of Combined Groups. 
jane ms oem County 1. Advantages of Membership in the National 
Alice Crutchfield, Wythe County Pa) ca Z “fe 

’ - Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 


ang —_—y Mattie Bell Fretwell, John Marshall High 
arrie Vaughn, Fauquier County Schoot Richmond. 


Olivia Malmgren, Norfolk County i ee ee ee 
Frances Sanders, Northumberland County 
Beth Jordan, Southampton County MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 
Ollie Moorefield, Franklin County Wednesday, November 28, 1934 
7:00 to 8:00 P. M.—Room 317, John Marshall 
High School. J. D. Carter, presiding. 
Business Meeting. 


MATHEMATICS SECTION 
Thursday, November 29, 1934 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Rooms 202 and 203, John 
Marshall High School. Thursday, November 29, 1934 


Room 203, for College and High School 9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Room 317, John Marshall 
Teachers. Alfred K. Eagle, presiding. High School. J. D. Carter, presiding. 





cy 


A Song Festival in French by John Marshall 
High School pupils. Directed by Gladys 
Pilkinton, assisted by J. C. Harwood, Jr. 
Costuming directed by Louise Robertson and 
Mildred Kline. 

Dramatics as an Aid in Teaching Modern 
Languages. Josephine W. Holt, John Mar- 
shall High School, Richmond, 

Problems for Teaching in Advanced Study of 
Foreign Languages. Margaret Johnson, 
Richmond Division of William and Mary 
College. 

Practical Values of Modern Languages for 
Technical Schools. E. T. Hines, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 

Meeting open for general discussion of 
“Personal Problems in the Classroom.” 


MUSIC SECTION 
Wednesday, November 28, 1934 


10:00 A. M.—Room 317, John Marshall High 


School. Pattie Garrett, presiding. 


Business Session. 


8:00 P. M.—City Auditorium, Corner Linden and 


Cary Streets. 
Lucy Mason Holt, presiding. 


Program by State-wide Orchestra, Band and 


Chorus. 


REN 


nN — 


w 





l. 
2. 
3. 


Program No. 1 
Orchestra, Walter C. Mercer, Director 
Overture, Mireille—Gounod. 
Ballet Music—Rosamunde—Schubert. 
Cradle Song—Nesvera. 
Largo from “Xerxes”—Handel. 

Program No. 2 

Band, C. C. Briggs, Director 

Shepherd of the Hills Overture—Holmes. 
Eternal Spring, Reverie—Englemann. 
Arabian Nights, Oriental intermezzo—Barn- 


house. 
Hungarian Dances Nos. 7 and 8—Brahms. 


Program No. 3 
Chorus, Arthur J. Lancaster, Director 
Gypsy Love Song—Victor Herbert. 
Fairest Evening—Offenbach. 
Vesper Hymn— 
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4. 
S. 








Golden Glow—Brahms. 
Soldiers’ Chorus from “Faust’”—Gounod. 
(Sung with band and orchestra) 


PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION SECTION 


Wednesday, November 28, 1934 


2:00 to 5:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof 


i. 


Garden. C. R. Warthen, presiding. 
The Why of Intramural Sports in the School 


Program. Glenn Thistlethwaite, University 
of Richmond. 
Address. Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York 


University. 

Ten-minute talks, with discussions, 

each of the following: 

Albemarle County Rally Day. 

R. Claude Graham, Principal, Greenwood 
High School. 

A County-wide Health Program. Elizabeth 
Dunlap, Principal, Highland Bells Elemen- 
tary School, Rockbridge County. 

A County-wide Play Day. Harvey G. Reed, 
Principal, Whitestone High School. 

Decathlon for Girls. Robert B. Strickler, 
Principal, Broadway High School. 

An Educational Posture Program. 

C. R. Warthen, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, Lynchburg. 


from 


Friday, November 30, 1934 


4:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 


Eliot V. Graves, presiding. 

Practical demonstration of group stunts 
suitable for indoor and outdoor activities for 
each grade, I to V inclusive. Directed by 
George Floyd, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, Norfolk County. 

Practical demonstration of self-testing activ- 
ities measuring individual skills and showing 
pupil leadership possibilities. Directed by 
Kirk Montague, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Norfolk City. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIANS SECTION 


Thursday, November 29, 1934 


9:00 to 10:45 A. M.—Room 201, John Marshall 





High School. 
siding. 


Elizabeth A. Saunders, pre- 









the Teacher-Librarian. F. B. 
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. Observations on Secondary School Libraries 


in Virginia. J. L. B. Buck, State Supervisor 
of Secondary Education. (15 minutes) 
What Contributions May the School Super- 
visor Make to the Development of Elemen- 
tary School Libraries? Rose MacDonald, 
Supervisor of Education, Clarke County. 
(15 minutes) 


. What the High School Principal Expects of 


the School Library. Fred M. Alexander, 
Principal, High School, Newport News. 

(15 minutes) 

What the School Superintendent Expects of 
Watson, 
Superintendent of Schools, Chatham. 

(15 minutes) 

Business Session. 


Note—A special school library exhibit is 
located in Room 107, John Marshall High 
School. 


RURAL SUPERVISORS SECTION 
Tuesday, November 27, 1934 


10:00 to 1:00 P. M.—Auditorium, Capitol Hotel 


(Murphy’s Annex). Mary Dinwiddie, pre- 


siding. 


Theme: The Group Meeting as an Instrument 
of Supervision Under the New Curriculum. 


3. 


y 


Words of Greeting. E. E. Worrell, State 
Supervisor of Rural Education. 
Utilizing Patron’s Groups 
Leagues, Parent-Teacher Associations) in 
Supervision. Annie I. Anthony, Supervisor, 
Carroll County. 

Administrative Details of the Group Meeting. 
Mrs. Elsie Davis, Supervisor, Fairfax 
County. 

Essential Characteristics of an Effective 
Group Meeting. Clara Pitts, Supervisor, 
Alexandria. 

Demonstration of a Group Meeting. 

Eliza Stickley, Supervisor, Henrico County, 
and Henrico teachers. 

Discussion. 

The Panel: Clara Pitts, Mrs. Elsie Davis, 
Annie I, Anthony, Eliza Stickley. 

Business. 


(Community 


1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Westmoreland Club. 


Price, 75 cents. 


. Health Supervision in the Curriculum. 


Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York University. 


2. The Supervisor’s Responsibility as Social 


Leader of the Community. Dr. Fannie W. 
Dunn, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 
SCIENCE SECTION 
Thursday, November 29, 1934 


Secondary Science Group 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M—Room 207, John Marshall 


High School. Clarence M. Bussinger, pre- 
siding. 

Teaching the Scientific Method. Dr. Helen 
F, Weeks, College of William and Mary. 
Principles Underlying Science Type Teach- 
ing. Francis G. Lankford, Jr., University of 
Virginia. 

Environmental Material and the New Curric- 
ulum. Dr. R. P. Bowles, High School, New- 
port News. 


Elementary Science Group 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Room 307, John Marshall 


High School. Mae Kelly, presiding. 
Materials in Elementary Science Teaching. 
(Illustrated.) Joe Young West, State Teach- 
ers College, Radford. “(45 minutes) 
Discussion. 


Elementary Science in the Revised Curricu- 
lum from the Standpoint of a Supervisor. 
Mrs, Virginia Porter Lawrence, Supervisor, 
Roanoke County. (20 minutes) 

Discussion. 


Science in the Revised Curriculum as Applied 
to the Intermediate Grades. Helen Hite, 
Fourth Grade Teacher, Loudoun County. 
(20 minutes ) 

Discussion. 


Friday, November 30, 1934 


Joint Meeting Secondary and Elementary Science Groups 


11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M~—Room 207, John 


Marshall High School. 
Clarence M. Bussinger, presiding. 








Seat or 
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1. Analysis of a Major Function of Social Life 
of the New Curriculum, from the First Grade 
through the Eighth Grade. Joe Young West, 
State Teachers College, Radford. 

Reference Material and the New Curriculum. 
Thomas S. King, High School, Bristol. 


3. Business Session. 


nN 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SECTION 
Wednesday, November 28, 1934 


2:00 to 5:00 P. M.—State Capitol, House of 
Delegates. Macon E. Barnes, presiding. 

1. Business Meeting. 

Securing and Using Materials for the Social 

Studies. C. C. Jenkins, Principal, High 

School, Center Cross. 

3. Panel Discussion of Problems of the Philoso- 
phy, Installation, and Organization of the 
Social Studies in the Virginia Curriculum 


nN 


Program. 

Fred M. Alexander, Leader 
H. T. Moncure 
R. L. Morton 
R. B. Pinchbeck 
R. E. Swindler 
Emmie White 
Katherine Wicker 


Francis Berkley 
E. B. Broadwater 
J. I. Burton 
Elizabeth Fleet 
Helen Hopper 

C. C. Jenkins 

W. A. Manson 


Thursday, November 29, 1934 
Joint Meeting Social Science Section and Department of 
High School Principals 
9:40 to 11:00 A. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall 
High School. C. W. Miller, president, High 
School Principals, and Macon E. Barnes, 
president, Social Science Section. 

Discussion of the Conclusions and Recommen- 
dations of the Commission on the Social Studies 
of the American Historical Association. 

Dr. George S. Counts, Teachers College, 


Columbia University. 


TEACHER TRAINING SECTION 
Thursday, November 29, 1934 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Hotel Richmond, The 
Chatterbox. Katherine M. Anthony, presid- 
ing. 
1. Some Implications of the Revised Curriculum 
for Teacher Training. 


A. For the elementary group. 
President S. P. Duke, Harrisonburg. 
(10 minutes) 
B. For the secondary group. 
President M. L. Combs, Fredericksburg. 
(10 minutes) 
Panel for discussion : 
Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., Fredericksburg 
Blanche Daniel, Radford 
Dean K. J. Hoke, William and Mary 
Dr. J. L. Jarman, Farmville 
Dr. J. P. Leonard, William and Mary 
Lila London, Farmville 
Dr. J. P. McConnell, Radford 
Dr. E. C. Magill, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 
Dr. Ruth L. Phillips, Harrisonburg 
Dr. R. E. Swindler, University of Virginia 


i) 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SECTION 
Friday, November 30, 1934 


Luncheon Meeting 


1:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall. 
Edmund C. Magill, presiding. 


1. Proposed Educational Program for Subsist- 
ence Homesteads, Ella G. Agnew, Richmond. 
2. Vocational Education from the School Su- 
perintendent’s Point of View. G. L. H. 
Johnson, Superintendent Schools, Danville. 
3. Business Session. 


Note: See exhibit of students’ work in Room 
105, John Marshall High School. 


VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
SECTION. 


Thursday, November 29, 1934 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Room 206, John Marshall 
High School. 
1. The Viewpoint of Guidance in Relation to the 

Virginia Revised Curriculum. Dr. Raymond 

B. Pinchbeck, University of Richmond. 

Integrating Guidance in the Revised Curricu- 

lum. Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., State Teachers 

College, Fredericksburg. 

3. Possibilities of Guidance through the Library. 
Mrs. Margaret H. Forbes, Binford Jr. High 
School, Richmond. 

4. Business Session. 


W. C. Ikenberry, presiding. 


~ 
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WRITING SECTION 
Thursday, November 29, 1934 


10:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Room 110, John Marshall 
High School. W. C. Locker, presiding. 
This meeting will be given largely to the con- 
sideration of the following topics: 

1. Writing Exhibit—Poster 
Roll. 

2. Questions and answers—a free and full round 
table discussion of type and individual prob- 
lems. All persons present are earnestly re- 
quested to have a part in the discussion. 
Business meeting and election of officers. 


Contest 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


All members of the National Education Asso- 
ciation attending the convention are urged to meet 
in the Auditorium of the John Marshall High 
School, Wednesday afternoon, November 28, at 
4:00 o’clock. 

Governor and Mrs, Peery will give a reception 
to the visiting teachers on Wednesday afternoon 
from 4 to 6 o’clock at the Governor’s Mansion. 


ENTERTAINMENTS AND DINNERS 
Tuesday, November 27, 1934 


1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Rural Supervisors Sec- 
tion, Westmoreland Club. Price, 75 cents. 


Wednesday, November 28, 1934 


4:00 to 6:00 P. M.—Governor’s Reception at the 
Mansion in Capitol Square. 


6:00 P. M.—Alumni Dinner, College of William 
and Mary, Murphy’s Hotel. All Alumni and 
Alumnae are invited. 


Thursday, November 29, 1934 
7:45 to9:00 A. M.—Break fast and business meet- 
ing, Virginia Council of Administrative 
Women in Education, Westmoreland Club, 
601 East Grace Street. 
held at a morning coffee to which the council 


This meeting will be 


members invite all other women who are ad- 
ministrators in education. There will be no 
charge. Those desiring a reservation will 
write to Miss C. L. Stoakley, 1107 West 
Grace Street, Richmond. 


. i lonor 
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12 M—Luncheon of the Harrisonburg State 
Teachers College Alumnae Association, Rich- 


mond Hotel. Price, 75 cents. 


6:00 P. M.—Banquet to Delegate Assembly, Hotel 
John Marshall. Admission by ticket. 


Friday, November 30, 1934 


12:30 to 3:00 P. M.—Luncheon Meeting, English 
Section, Roof Garden, Hotel John Marshall. 
Tickets 85 cents apiece for all interested. 
Tickets for the luncheon will be on sale just 
outside the door at the place of meeting. 


1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Classical Section, Hotel 
John Marshall. Presentation of Medals to 


the Winners in 1934 Tournament. 


1:00 P. M.—Luncheon Meeting, Vocational Edu- 
cation Section, Hotel John Marshall. 


1:00 P. M.—Luncheon of the Association of 
Alumnae of State Teachers College, Farm- 
ville, Westmoreland Club, corner Grace and 
Sixth Streets. 
W. H. Bass, 2610 Semmes Ave., Richmond, 


Va. 


For reservation, write Mrs. 


Tickets, 75 cents. 


6:00 P. M.—Banquet of Phi Delta Kappa at the 
Westmoreland Club, 601 East Grace Street. 
Secure tickets in advance from Dr. A. M. 


Jarman, University, Va. Price, $1.50. 


MEETING, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
ENGLISH TEACHERS 


The National Council of the Teachers of Eng- 
lish will meet in the Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 29-December 1. There 
will be general sessions on Thursday evening, 
Friday morning, and Saturday afternoon, de- 
voted to the discussion of professional problems. 
At the annual dinner on Friday evening, Dr. 
Stephen E. Kramer, First Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Washington’s public schools, will be 
the toastmaster. 
morning there will be a rich variety of section 
The general theme of 


Friday afternoon and Saturday 


meetings and conferences. 
the convention is to be “Tradition and Innovation 
in the Teaching of English During Our Time of 
Social Revolution.” 











E, the members of the Virginia Educa- 

\\) tion Association in annual meeting 

assembled, do hereby submit the follow- 
ing statement of sentiment and policies of the 
Association : 
I. We desire to recognize the outstanding service 
of the following persons and agencies and to ex- 
press to them our sincere appreciation for the 
work which they have done: 

A. To Governor Peery for his recognition of 
the serious situation confronting the schools of the 
State and for his definite and courageous stand 
during the Assembly in securing better educational 
facilities for Virginia. 

B. To the members of the General Assembly 
who supported the educational measures as sub- 
mitted, especially to the leaders who sponsored the 
cause at a time when the future of education in 
Virginia seemed to be in a precarious condition. 

C. To Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, for his broad vision in 
planning our program, his fearlessness in promot- 
ing his plans and his real statesmanship in rallying 
individuals to the support of the program sub- 
mitted. 

D. To the members of the State Department 
of Education and other persons who have served 
on committees and as individuals in developing 
the Revised Curriculum—a contribution which is 
recognized as being one of the outstanding accom- 
plishments in curriculum production in the entire 
nation. 

E. To the National Education Association for 
its real effort to keep education in its rightful 
place as first in the life of the nation. We urge that 
teachers give evidence of their appreciation by 
becoming members of this organization. 

F. To the educators and lay people who have 
promoted the Public Relations work—a most 
valuable movement which needs to be continued 
and enlarged for the further development of 
mutual understanding and sympathy. 

G. To the federal government for aid given 
through the P. W. A., C. W. A. and F. E. R. A. 
programs in providing for improvement of school 
buildings and grounds and extension of teacher 


service. We urge that programs similar to these 
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Proposed Resolutions for the Annual Convention 


be continued for the joint purpose of providing 
employment and better facilities for school 
children. 

II. With reference to financial questions we pre- 
sent the following opinions: 

A. While we are appreciative of the adoption 
of the Minimum Education Program by the last 
Assembly thus providing $463 per year per teacher 
from State funds for teachers’ salaries, we recom- 
mend that at the earliest possible time the State 
assume further its responsibility for education to 
the extent of $630 per year per teacher and the 
providing of free textbooks. Such an appropria- 
tion from the State would enable the localities to 
provide more effectively for adequate teaching 
materials and more wholesome classroom environ- 
ment. 

B. We urge that the localities continue to as- 
sume their just share of the burden of school 
support by maintaining local tax levies so that 
teachers’ salaries may be commensurate with the 
increased training required and more adequate 
school facilities provided for the pupils enroled. 

C. Realizing that sources of finances are fre- 
quently not found in areas where children are 
plentiful, we recommend federal aid for schools 
as a plan whereby the educational opportunities 
of the nation may be more nearly equalized. We 
maintain, however, the right of the State to con- 
trol the expenditure of funds so appropriated. 
III. Concerning the Revised Curriculum pro- 
gram in the State we believe, as follows: 

A. This program is a challenge to each individ- 
ual superintendent, principal, supervisor, and 
teacher in the State and, as such, deserves the 
careful consideration and wholehearted support of 
each person in the educational organization of 
Virginia. 

B. Realizing that the effective execution of the 
Revised Curriculum will require adequate super- 
vision we recommend that each division provide 
for the service as promptly as possible. We 
recommend further that persons employed for this 
work be not only well trained professionally but 
that they be sufficiently experienced to be 
thoroughly familiar with the field to be supervised. 

C. We commend the teacher training institu- 
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tions of this State for their co-operation in the 
curriculum revision movement shown by so gen- 
erously offering their facilities for the advance- 
ment of this program. We urge that they continue 
to keep definitely in mind the underlying philoso- 
phy as they proceed to train teachers who are to 
become active participants. 

IV. With reference to teacher appointment and 
certification, we recommend : 

A. To superintendents and school boards that 
efficiency rather than marital status be the deter- 
mining factor in the employment of teachers. In 
the choice of instructors we believe the welfare of 
the child to be of greater importance than the 
selection of teachers. 

B. That in every division a fair percentage of 
teachers be nonresident persons. We believe this 
to be the advantage of the system because of its 
tendency to develop broader views and practices 
and its possibility in lessening provincial habits 
and thinking. 

C. That greater effort be made to bring into the 
profession of teaching more well trained men of 
outstanding personality and ability. 

D. That in each division no 
should be made between teachers of secondary and 
elementary schools, or rural and town schools, but 
that for equal qualifications equal salaries be paid 
where the teaching loads are similar. 

E. To the State Board of Education the con- 
sideration of a plan for apprenticeship work for 
inexperienced teachers as a requirement for 
certification. 


discrimination 


V. With reference to the Retirement Law: 

We continue to urge the passage of a sound 
retirement law for the benefit of the teachers of 
Virginia. Wecommend the retirement committee 
for its activity and urge that it be continued and 
we pledge this committee our loyal support and 
co-operation. 

VI. With reference to miscellaneous matters 
affecting education, we endorse and approve: 

A. The providing by the State of greater State 
facilities for problem and handicapped children 
and the strengthening of compulsory education 
laws with respect to same. We feel that in many 
school systems the providing of these facilities is 
a very urgent problem and we strongly recommend 
that the State Department of Education give this 
matter serious consideration. 

B. Adult education as an essential activity of a 
worth while education program and we urge 
greater utilization of federal aid in promoting free 
adult education as a part of the Federal Relief 
Program. 

C, The trend in the secondary educational field 
away from too great stress on preparation for 
college, since we believe that the obligations of the 
secondary school are better fulfilled by preparing 
a large number of pupils for life than a small 
number for college. 

G. TYLER MILLER, Chairman 
FORBES H. NORRIS 

J. J. BREWBAKER 

BELLE WEBB 

SUDIE E. COWDEN 


Committee 


Proposed Amendments to the Constitution 


CONSTITUTION 


PREAMBLE 

Realizing that an organized education force is best 
adapted to create a deep and abiding interest in the cause 
of education in the State of Virginia, and realizing that 
such an organization will be conducive to the highest 
efficiency in classroom teaching and in the administration 
of our schools, and at the same time worthy of the best 
traditions of the Commonwealth of Virginia; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we, in convention assembled, do ordain 
this constitution and by-laws, and do thus unite in an 
organized body for the great purpose of improving the 
condition of education in the State, of developing the schools 
and of elevating the standard of the profession of teaching. 

(No change.) 


ARTICLE I—NAME 


The name of this organization shall be the VIRGINIA 
EpUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
(No change. ) 


ArTICLE I[—ORGANIZATION 


Section 1, This Association shall consist of a State or 
general organization, district organizations, county and 
city or other local organizations, auxiliary to the State or 
general organization. 

Section 2. The State or general Association shall in- 


clude such departments and sections as shall be created by 
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the general Association upon the recommendation of the 
board of directors.. 

Section 3. The general Association shall maintain State 
headquarters and shall publish the Virginia Journal of 
Education as its official organ. 

(No change.) 


ARTICLE I[]—MEMBERS 
Section 1. Any resident of Virginia who is engaged in 
the work of education as teacher, supervisor or adminis- 
trator within the State shall be eligible to active or full 
membership in this Association. 
(No change.) 


ARTICLE I V—OFFICERS 

Section 1, The officers of this Association shall be a 
president, one vice president for each district, a treasurer 
and an executive secretary, which secretary shall be selected 
by the executive committee on a professional basis and 
approved by the board of directors in session before the 
said selection is made public and before the person so 
selected is notified 
The president and treasurer shall be elected 
at alternate annual sessions of the general Association and 
shall hold office for two years beginning January 1, follow- 
ing election. The president shall not be eligible to succeed 
himself, All officers except the executive secretary shall be 
elected from the membership. 
The vice presidents shall be ex officio presi- 
dents of the districts from which they are elected at the 
regular session of the district conference held within the 


Section 2. 


Section 3. 


respective districts, or by the district delegates at the an- 
nual session of the Virginia Education Association in the 
event that they were not elected at the district conference. 
The term of office of all vice presidents shall begin Jan- 
uary 1 following election and be for a period of two years, 
provided, however, that vice presidents for districts 
B, C. E, F, and K be elected in 1926. All elections made 
at the district conference within the district shall be con- 
firmed by the general Association. 

Section 4. There shall be a board of directors composed 
of the president, the treasurer, the vice presidents and the 
retiring presidents of the Association for two years. This, 
however, is not to affect any official elected prior to the 
adoption of this section; The annual meeting of the board 
of directors shall be held during the week of the annual 
convention, the dates to be determined by the president, 
approved by the executive committee. The president is 
authorized to call a special meeting each year some time 
prior to September 10. Any other special meeting of the 
board of directors may be called on the written request of 
the executive committee. 

Section 5. There shall be an executive committee to be 
composed of the president and the treasurer for the cur- 
rent year, one member of the board of directors elected 
annually by that body at its annual meeting, and two 
classroom teachers not members of the board of directors 
to be appointed by the president. The said committee shall 
meet as ofter as necessary and report all of its acts to the 


board of directors at their next annual meeting for their 
approval or disapproval. 

Section 6. Each local association shall have a president. 
The presidents of the various local associations shall con- 
stitute an advisory board of their district association, of 
which board the president of the district shall be chairman. 
This board shall hold annual meetings subject to the call of 
the chairman. 

Sections 1, 2, 3 and 4 changed to read: 

Section 1. The officers of this Association shall be a 
president, one vice president for each district, a treasurer, 
an executive secretary, a board of directors, a board of 
trustees and an executive committee—all officers except the 
executive secretary shall be elected from the active mem- 
bership. 

Section 2. The president and treasurer shall be elected 
at the annual meeting of the Association and shall hold 
office for one year beginning January 1 following election. 
The executive secretary shall be elected by the executive 
committee subject to confirmation of the board of directors 
in regular session before the said election is made public. 
The executive committee shall fix the term of office of the 
executive secretary on a professional basis for a term of 
not less than four years. 

Section 3. The vice presidents shall be ex officio presi- 
dents of the districts from which they are elected at the 
regular session of the district conference held within the 
respective districts, or by the district delegates at the an- 
nual session of the Virginia Education Association in the 
event that they were not elected at the district conference. 
The term of office of all vice presidents shall begin Jan- 
uary 1 following election and be for a period of two years, 
provided, however, that vice presidents for districts A, D, 
G, H, I, J, and M be elected in 1935. The elections of all 
vice presidents shall be confirmed by the general 
Association. 

Section 4, There shall be a board of directors composed 
of the president, the treasurer, the vice presidents and the 
retiring presidents of the Association for two years. The 
annual meeting of the board of directors shall be held 
during the week of the annual convention, the dates to be 
determined by the president, approved by the executive com- 
mittee. The president is authorized to call a special meet- 
ing each year some time prior to September 10. Any other 
special meeting of the board of directors may be called on 
the written request of the executive committee. 

(Sections 5 and 6—No change.) 

Section 7. The board of trustees shall be composed of 
three members elected by the board of directors for a term 
of three years, one to be elected each year. The board 
of trustees shall elect annually its chairman. 


(New Section 7 added.) 


ARTICLE V—DUTIEsS OF PRESIDENT 
The president of the Association shall preside at the 
annual meetings; shall prepare and distribute circulars of 
information ; shall keep in touch with and stimulate district, 
city, county, and other local organizations ; shall call special 
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meetings of the Association; shall be ex officio member of 
all committees of the Association, and shall have power to 
call a meeting of any committee through its chairman, and 
shall prepare and submit to the executive committee and to 
the local associations before September | a tentative list of 
all important questions likely to be brought before the 
Association. He shall present a written report at the 
annual meeting of the Association, and shall put forth 
every effort to promote the interests of the Association. 
(No change.) 


ArTICLE VI—DvTIEs oF VICE PRESIDENTS 

Each vice president shall co-operate with the president 
in organizing and stimulating the Association in his district, 
and shall report to the president and executive secretary, 
when called on, the work of the various organizations in 
his district. It shall be the duty of each vice president to 
hold an annual meeting in his district. In the temporary 
absence of the president, the annual meeting of the general 
Association shall be presided over by one of the vice presi 
dents selected by the executive committee. 

(No change. ) 


ArTICLE VII—DutTIEs oF EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

The executive secretary shall keep the records of the pro- 
ceedings of all meetings of the general Association, board 
of directors, executive and legislative committees, and other 
designated committees, in a book provided for that purpose, 
and, in conference with the executive committee, shall pre- 
pare the program for the annual meeting, and shall conduct 
the correspondence connected therewith. He shall keep a 
correct list of the active associations and individual mem- 
bers in the State and shall perform such other duties as the 
board of directors and the executive committee may specify. 

(This Article to be changed—the words “board of 


inserted after the words “board of 


trustees” to be 
directors.” ) 


ArtIcLE VIII—DuvutTIikEs or TREASURER 
The treasurer shall receive and disburse, upon proper 
warrants, all the funds belonging to the general Association, 
and shall submit to the Association a report at each meet- 
ing, covering the fiscal year from July 1 to June 30. 
(No change. ) 


ArtTICLE [X—DvutTIEs oF EXECUTIVE COM MITTEE 
The executive committee shall formulate and carry on 
such plans as may be deemed advisable, and shall have 
general direction of all departments and sections subject to 
the approval of the board of directors. 
or resignation of an officer, his removal from the district, 


In the case of death 


or his failure to discharge his duties, this committee shall 
appoint his successor for the unexpired term, or until the 
next annual meeting; provided, however, that in the case 
of death, resignation or failure of the president to perform 
the duties of his office, it shall be the duty of the executive 
secretary or the treasurer, in the order named, to call a 
meeting of the board of directors for the purpose of taking 
such action as the conditions may demand. 
(No change. ) 


ARTICLE X—DUTIEs OF THE BoArp OF TRUSTEES 

Section 1. The board of trustees shall hold in trust for 
the Association all real and personal property of the Asso- 
ciation except as otherwise provided. It shall have control 
of the headquarters building, furniture, fixtures and equip- 
ment. It shall receive donations, bequests, devises, and 
dispose of the same as provided in the will or instructions 
of the donor, It shall represent the Association in any 
action at law affecting the permanent assets or funds of 
the Association, 

(New Article X added.) 


ARTICLE X—QuvuoRUM 
Section 1. 


tions shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 


Representatives from twenty local associa- 


ness in the general Association. 
(This Article changed to No. XI, but no change in text.) 


ARTICLE XI—LocaL ASSOCIATIONS 
Section 1, One local association may be organized for 
each county and city, and for each higher educational insti- 
tution of Virginia by ten persons eligible for active mem- 
bership in the general Association, Each local organiza- 
tion shall be known as the 
Education Association, 

Section 2. Each local association shall adopt a constitu- 
tion and by-laws as the members may deem necessary, pro- 
vided that such constitution and by-laws are in harmony 
with this constitution and by-laws. 

This Article changed to No. XII and Section 2 changed 
to read: 

Section 2. Each local association shall adopt such a 
constitution and by-laws as the members may deem neces- 
sary, provided that such constitution and by-laws are in 
harmony with this constitution and by-laws. 


ArTICLE XIJ—District ASSOCIATIONS 
Section 1. The State shall be districted by the board of 
directors of the general Association into divisions for each 
of which a vice president of the general Association shall 
be elected, the said vice president to be president of his dis- 
trict organization and representative of his district on the 
board of directors of the general Association. 


This Article changed to No. XIII and changed to read: 


ArTICLE XIIJ—Dzistricr ASSOCIATIONS 


Section 1, The State shall be districted by the board of 
directors of the general Association into not less than 8 nor 
more than 12 divisions for each of which a vice president of 
the general Association shall be elected, the said vice presi- 
dent to be president of his district organization and repre- 
sentative of his district on the board of directors of the 


general Association. 


ArTICLE XIII—AMENDMENTS 
This constitution and by-laws may be amended by a 
majority vote of the duly accredited representatives, officers, 
and directors present at any annual meeting of the general 
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Association, provided, however, the amendment shall have 
been first published in the preceding issue of the Virginia 
Journal of Education. 


This Article changed to No. XIV and changed to read: 


ARTICLE XI V—AMENDMENTS 


This constitution and by-laws may be amended by a 
majority vote of the duly accredited representatives, offi- 
cers, and directors present at any annual meeting of the 
general Association, provided, however, the amendment 
shall have been first published in a preceding issue of the 
Virginia Journal of Education. 


BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE I[—DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 
Section 1. This Association shall embrace the following 


departments and sections : 


DEPARTMENTS—ORGANIZATION UNITS 
Division Superintendents 
School Trustees 
Classroom Teachers 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Principals and Supervisors 


Rural Education 


SECTIONS—SUBJECT UNITS 
Ancient Languages 
Commercial Education 
English 
Fine Arts 
Geography 
Home Economics 
Mathematics 
Modern Languages 
Music 
Physical and Health Education 
Public School Librarians 
Rural Supervisors 
Science 
Social Science 
Vocational Education 
Writing 


Section 2. The president of each department and section 
shall furnish to the general executive secretary on or before 
the date set by the executive committee the program of his 
annual meeting; and the secretary of each department and 
section shall, within ten days after the adjournment of the 
annual meeting, transmit to the executive secretary of the 
general Association a copy of the program and proceedings 


of his annual meeting. 


Section 3. Departments and sections of this Association 
shall have the right, if desired, to assess special membership 
fees for use by the departments and sections concerned. 

Section 1, changed to read: 

Section 1. This Association shall embrace the follow- 


ing departments and sections: 


DEPARTMENTS—ORGANIZATION UNITS 
Division Superintendents 
School Trustees 
Classroom Teachers 
Higher Education 
High School Principals 
Elementary Principals 
Rural Education 
Supervisors 

SECTIONS—SUBJECT UNITS 
Classical Languages 
Commercial Education 
English 
Fine Arts 
Geography 
Home Economics 
Mathematics 
Modern Languages 
Music 
Physical and Health Education 
Public School Library Science 
Science 
Social Science 
Vocational Education 
Writing 


(No change in Sections 2 and 3.) 


ArTICLE [I—CoMMITTEES 
Section 1. The following standing committees shall be 
appointed annually on or after January 1 by the incoming 
president and they shall submit a report at the proper time 
to the board of directors of the Association: 

1. A committee on resolutions who shall consider all 
resolutions offered at the annual meeting, and shall 
make a report on the last day of the session. 

2. An auditing committee. 

3. A committee on legislation consisting of the retiring 
president, the acting president and three other mem- 
bers, two of which are to be appointed by the president 
and one appointed by the board of directors. The com- 
mittee on legislation shall elect its own chairman who 
shall have authority to call the committee together 
from time to time to consider proposed legislation 
affecting the educational interests of the State and 
shall take such action regarding same as may be 
deemed wise. 

4. A credentials committee, consisting of the executive 
secretary, the treasurer and three additional members, 
appoint ¢ by the president, which committee shall pre- 
pare ar -ertify to the president prior to the first an- 

nual business session a complete and correct list of all 
duly accredited representatives from the local associa- 
tions to the State Association. 

A budget committee. 

Committee on time and place of next meeting. 

Publicity committee of which the executive secretary 


NAM 


shall be an ex officio member. 
A welfare committee whose duty it shall be to have 


~ 
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general supervision of the Teachers Pavilion at 
Catawba Sanatorium and the Preventorium at the 
University Hospital and such other welfare activities 
as may be ordered by the board of directors. This 
committee shall be composed of three members elected 
by the board of directors at its annual meeting, one 
member to be elected each year for a period of three 
years. 

Section 1 changed to read: 

Section 1. The following standing committees shall be 
appointed annually on or after January | by the incoming 
president, except as otherwise provided, and they shall 
submit a report at the proper time to the board of direc- 
tors of the Association: 

Section 1, Nos. 1 and 2—No change. 

Section 1, No. 3, changed to read: 

3. A committee on legislation consisting of the retiring 
president, the acting president and three other members 
elected by the board of directors, The committee on 
legislation shall elect its own chairman who shall have 
authority to call the committee together from time to 
time to consider proposed legislation affecting the 
educational interests of the State and shall take such 
action regarding same as may be deemed wise. 


Section 1, Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8—No change. 


ArtTIcLe IJI—Locat ASSOCIATIONS AND VOTING 


Section 1. Local associations shall be organized in har- 
mony with this constitution and by-laws. The organization 
of local associations shall be promptly reported, on forms to 
be furnished for that purpose, by the local secretaries to the 
general executive secretary. 

Section 2. Local associations shall pay to the general 
Association annually a sum equal to one dollar and fifty 
cents per active member, each member automatically to 
receive the official organ of the Association, the Virginia 
Journal of Education. 

Section 3. Local associations shall remit membership 
fees to the treasurer of the Association who shall keep a 
proper record of the same. 

Section 4. Delegates from the local associations shall 
not be entitled to vote at the annual meeting of the general 
Association if the names of the delegates of their respective 
local associations have not been reported to the executive 
secretary and the annual dues have not been received by 
the treasurer on or about 9. P. M. on the first day of the 
annual meeting. 

Section 5. Representation in the general Association at 
its annual meeting shall be by one representative fr@m each 
local association, provided that when the active membership 
of a local association exceeds twenty-five it shall be entitled 
to as many representatives as twenty-five is therein con- 
tained and one additional representative for any fractional 
remainder in addition to the president of the local associa- 
tion who shall be an ex officio delegate, and by one superin- 
tendent ex officio delegate for each of the divisions and by 
one trustee from each county and city. 


Section 6, (a) Each local association shall have as many 
votes in the general Association as the number of 
representatives to which it is entitled under the by- 
laws, Article III, section 5, or, in the discretion of a 
local association, it may increase the number of its 
representatives by empowering them to cast fractional 
votes equal to and not exceeding the total number of 
whole votes to which it is entitled; or, likewise in the 
discretion of a local association, it may cast its entire 
voting strength through a smaller number of represen- 
tatives than it would be entitled to have under the by- 
laws, Article III, section 5. 

(b) During the business session of the general Associa- 
tion, the duly accredited representatives shall occupy 
seats reserved for them. 

(c) Unless a roll call is demanded by at least twenty-five 
persons entitled to vote in the general Association, all 
voting except as herein provided shall be viva voce. In 
case a roll call is regularly demanded under this provi- 
sion, the executive secretary shall call the roll of the 
local associations, officers and directors to secure a 
complete and accurate record of the votes cast for 
and against. 

(d) In the absence of all duly accredited representatives 
from a local association that fact shall be noted in the 
record, and such local association shall have no voice in 
the proceedings. 

(e) Those active or full members of the general Associa- 
tion not connected with a local association shall be 
entitled to one twenty-fifth of a vote. 

(f) All members of the Association whether delegates or 
not shall be entitled to a voice on the floor. 


Section 7, Eligible persons desiring active membership 
in this organization shall apply to the local association most 
convenient to them; provided, however, that eligible per- 
sons not located so that they can conveniently unite with a 
local association may apply directly to the general Associa- 
tion. Such members shall pay an annual fee of two ($2.00) 
dollars and shall receive the Virginia Journal of Education 
and membership card. 

Section 1—No change. 

Section 2 changed to read: 


Section 2. Local associations shall pay to the general 
Association annually a sum equal to two dollars per active 
member, each member automatically to receive the official 
organ of the Association, the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion. 


Sections 3, 4, 5 and 6—No change. 
Section 7 changed to read: 


Section 7. Eligible persons desiring active membership 
in this organization shall apply to the local association most 
convenient to them; provided, however, that eligible per- 
sons not located so that they can conveniently unite with a 
local association may apply directly to the general Associa- 
tion. Such members shall pay an annual fee of three 
($3.00) dollars and shall receive the Virginia Journal of 
Education and membership card. 








ARTICLE [V—SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Section 1. All bills shall be paid by the draft of the presi- 
dent on the treasurer. The said draft shall be accompanied 
by the proper voucher. 

Section 2. No officer of this Association shall receive a 
salary except the executive secretary and the treasurer, 
both of whom shall be bonded. Their salaries shall be 
fixed annually by the board of directors. 

Section 3. The necessary traveling and living expenses 
of the board of directors incident to-the meetings of the 
said board shall be paid by the general Association, as are 
other claims against the Association; such traveling and 
living expenses of the executive committee shall likewise 
be paid. Annually a traveling allowance for the president 
and executive secretary shall be fixed by the board of 
directors. 

(No change. ) 


ARTICLE V—ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

Section 1. At the first general meeting on the first day 
of each annual session of the Association at which their 
respective terms of office expire, nominations for president 
and for treasurer shall be made. Candidates for said offices 
shall be nominated from the floor upon roll call of the 
counties and cities holding membership in the Association. 
On the third day of the annual meeting officers shall be 
elected from the candidates by ballot by the delegates of 
the Association. Properly accredited delegates and mem- 
bers of the board of directors shall receive a coupon which 
may be exchanged for the official ballot. No members of 
the board of directors or ex officio delegates shall be en- 
titled to more than one vote by virtue of their dual offices. 
Polls for voting shall be open from 9 A. M. to 2 P. M. at 
such place or places as the president of the Association may 
designate. The candidate receiving the highest number of 
votes shall be declared elected. The president of the Asso- 
ciation shall appoint tellers and shall complete all arrange- 
ments for carrying out the election. The results of the 
election herein provided for shall be announced at the final 
business session of the Association, 

Section 2. The names of the vice presidents chosen by 
the respective districts shall be transmitted to the president 
of the Association by 6 P. M. on the second day of the 
The president shall submit for confirma- 
tion, at the final business meeting of the Association, the 
names of the vice presidents selected by the respective 
districts. 

(No change.) 


annual meeting. 


ARTICLE VI—COoNSTITUTION IN EFFECT 


This constitution and by-laws as amended shall go into 
effect on January 1, 1931. 

Changed to read: 

This constitution and by-laws as amended shall go into 
effect on January 1, 1935. 
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AN APPRECIATION 
By Lian E. MaAnoop, Lynchburg 


On June 18, 1934, it was my privilege to enter 
the Ennion G. Williams Preventorium for Teach- 
ers and at the end of a stay of three weeks I am 
convinced it is a great institution. Because I be- 
lieve that teachers of Virginia generally do not 
realize what a wonderful place it is, I should like 
to call attention to its work and relate some of my 
impressions of it. 

During most of my stay at the hospital every 
room was occupied. In talking with the patients I 
found my experience was that of other teachers. 
Almost without an exception the teachers had 
only words of praise for the institution and for 
those in charge. In fact, the one thing that im- 
pressed me about the Preventorium most forcibly 
is the fine spirit of good will and helpfulness on 
the part of all connected with it. Perfect harmony 
prevailed. Not a discordant note marred my stay. 
Really a teacher loses sight of the fact that she is 
a patient and feels that she is a personal friend of 
those ministering to her. 

I know of no other place where teachers are put 
on such a high pedestal, so to speak. If any Vir- 
ginia teacher feels (who does not at some time ?) 
that she does not receive a fair recompense for the 
many duties devolving upon her, let her immedi- 
ately examine herself in order to find some excuse 
for entering the Preventorium as a patient. If 
such an excuse is found, let her pack her bag and 
go to that institution. Immediately her feelings 
will change and she will discover there is one place 
where the worth of a teacher is not only realized 
but also recognized. In fact the atmosphere of the 
place gives her a somewhat exalted opinion of 
herself. Though such an opinion is not to be de- 
sired for any length of time, it helps to brush the 
cobwebs out of a weary teacher’s brain, and, presto 
change! “all’s right with the world again.” 

Because of the fine spirit of those connected 
with the Preventorium, I am constrained to ex- 
press my impression of the place that other teach- 
ers of our State may know something of the na- 
ture of this great institution. It is a great institu- 
tion. Long may it live. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


TWO NOTABLE THANKSGIVINGS 


GIVING THANKS 


For the hay and the corn and the wheat 
that is reaped, 

For the labor well done and the barns 
that are heaped, 

For the sun and the dew, and the 
sweet honeycomb, 

For the rose and the song of the 
harvest brought home— 

Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 


For the trade and the skill and the 
wealth in our land, 

For the cunning and strength of the 
working man’s hand, 

For the good that our artists and poets 
have taught, 

For the friendship that hope and affection 

have brought— 
Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 


For the homes that with purest affection 
are blest, 

For the season of plenty and well 
deserved rest, 

For our country extending from 
sea to sea, 

The land that is famous as the 
“Land of the free” — 

Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 


—ANONYMOUS. 


THANKSGIVING PHILOSOPHY 


“Hiss! Hiss!” said the Goose, ‘‘they’ve 
taken us three 

“To fatten for Christmas—such songsters 
as we! 

“T'll be tough as a goose! It’s a sin 
and a shame! 

“Be wise, Mister Turkey, and you'll 
do the same.” 


“Hiss!” said the Goose, 
“T call it abuse!” 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


“Quack!” said the Duck, 

“T call it good luck! 

“Just think of the dainties they give 
us to eat— 

“Such apple cores, squash seeds, and 
gristles of meat! 

“Let’s be off for a lunch; see how fast 
I can hobble.” 


“Hiss! Hiss!” said the Goose, “ ’tis a sad 
want of luck! 

“You don’t know a thing; you’re a 
goose of a duck! 

“A regular quack—you haven't any 
brains, 

“You don’t know enough to go in 
when it rains.” 

“Quack,” said the Duck, 

“°*Tis a world of good luck!” 


“Hiss!” said the Goose, 
“Tis a world of abuse!” 






“Quack ! Quack!” said the Duck, “What 
a great goose you are,” 

“Hiss!” shrilled the Goose till you 
heard her afar. 

“Hiss! Mister Turkey, the world is 
full of trouble.” 

But the Turkey only answered with 

a “Gobble! gobble! gobble!” 


The dates of these two notable Thanksgivings 
are December 17, 1777, and May 6, 1778. 

It was the beginning of the terrible winter at 
Valley Forge which is situated on the banks of the 
Schuylkill River, twenty miles from Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia had been captured by the British, and, 
as winter approached, Washington was sorely 
troubled to find protection and food for his hun- 
gry, shivering troops. He knew only too well the 
severe winter and rigors of the climate. No help 
could come from Philadelphia, and the surround- 
ing country was filled with refugees from that 


town which was then the capital of Pennsylvania. 
After reflection, Washington decided to build 
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a little town for his troops. This intention was 
announced in his “Proclamation of Thanksgiving” 
December 17, 1777. The proclamation reads: 
“With activity and diligence, huts may be erected 
that will be warm and dry ; the troops will be more 
secure to protect the country against surprises.” 

But first: “In compliance with the call of the 
Honorable Congress the army must remain in its 
present quarters ; the chaplains will perform divine 
service with their several corps and brigades and 
earnestly exhort all officers and soldiers whose 
absence is not indispensably necessary to attend 
with reverence the solemnities of the day. We 
are especially to give thanks for the brilliant suc- 
cess of the recent campaign which has resulted in 
the surrender of Burgoyne and his army.” 

This proclamation was observed to the most 
minute detail on December 18, 1777. 

As soon thereafter as possible the building of 
the log cabins was begun. All available tools were 
distributed equally. The near-by forest gave 
freely of its sheltering logs and the friendly earth 
contributed its part toward protecting the troops 
which were determined to gain freedom. 

The army was divided into groups of twelve, 
and, as the cabins were designed to acommodate 
twelve men, each man felt that he was building his 
own home. 

Washington, true to his promise, which was 
publicly made, that he would share with his men all 
inconveniences and every hardship, occupied one 
of these cabins. Later when Mrs. Washington 
joined her husband, she was grateful for a small 
addition to the cabin which she used as a kitchen 
and dining room. 

Then came the starving time! Food and all 
supplies gave out. Congress had no power to raise 
money or supplies, or even troops. It could only 
ask the Colonies for troops or supplies. Be it said 
to the everlasting honor of the patriots that they 
gave freely of their time and money in securing 
men and supplies for the Continental Army. 
Among these, the name of Robert Morris of 
Philadelphia stands out preéminently. At the be- 
ginning of the Revolution his firm was one of the 
largest and most prosperous in Philadelphia. 
Nevertheless he cast in his lot with the patriot 
cause at the risk of great financial losses and was 
of invaluable assistance in financing the Revolu- 


tion. He gave the government the full benefit of 
his credit. It is stated on good authority that 
without his aid the campaign of 1781, resulting in 
the capture of Yorktown, would have been impos- 
sible. His portrait hangs in Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia. All honor to Robert Morris! 
However, his generosity and the generosity of 
other patriots could avail but little to the army at 
Valley Forge. Many a time the soldiers went 
without meat for a week at a time; any sort of 
food was scarce and clothing was so scarce that a 
number of men had not enough for decency, to 
say nothing of comfort. Sickness and death was 
the inevitable result. Out of a force of 11,000 the 
surgeons at one time reported 3,019 men sick. And 
the British in Philadelphia twenty miles away 
were living in luxury ! 

Never before did Washington’s eminent quali- 
ties shine so brightly or so steadily as during this 
winter. His sympathy and his known activity in 
behalf of the men had a most quieting effect on 
the army. Their faith in and love for Washing- 
ton held the Continental Army at Valley Forge. 

The axiom “The darkest hour is just before 
dawn” was verified in this winter of 1777, for 
finally came the great news that the young Repub- 
lic had gained a powerful friend in Europe. The 
news that France would recognize and aid the 
Americans filled the entire country with new 


courage, joy and fresh zeal. It was on May 2 that 


this news came to Washington. On May 6, 1778, 
he published his second Thanksgiving Proclama- 
tion. It read as follows: 

“It having pleased the Almighty Ruler of the 
Universe to defend the cause of the United 
American states, and finally to raise us up a power- 
ful friend among the princes of the earth, to estab- 
lish our liberty and independency upon a lasting 
foundation, it becomes us to set apart a day for 
gratefully acknowledging the Divine Goodness 
and celebrating the important event which we owe 
to His Divine interposition. 

“The several brigades will be assembled for 
this purpose at nine o’clock tomorrow morning 
when the chaplains will communicate the intelli- 
gence in the postscript of the Pennsylvania Gazette 
of the 2nd instant and offer up Thanksgiving and 
deliver a suitable discourse for this occasion. 

“There will be three cannon fired—the first at 
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10:30 for the soldiers’ inspection and announce- 
ment to the commanding officers that the inspec- 
tion was made and the battalions formed. 

“At 


signal for the march. 


11:30 another cannon will be fired as a 
* kK KOK x 

“A third signal will then be given on which 
there will be a discharge of 13 cannon, after which 
a running fire of the infantry will begin on the 
right of Woodford’s and will continue throughout 
the front line. It will then be taken up on the 
left of the second line and continued to the right. 
Upon a given signal the whole army will huzza: 

‘Long live the King of France.’ 

“The artillery then begins and fires 13 rounds ; 
this will be succeeded by a second general dis- 
charge of the musketry in a running fire and 
huzza: ‘Long live the friendly European powers!’ 

‘This last discharge of 13 pieces of artillery will 
be given followed by a general running fire and 
huzza: 

‘The American States.’ ” 

This program was executed with precision. 
The effect was picturesque and thrilling to the 
extreme. 

In the afternoon General Washington invited 
the officers and guests to a banquet. The Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette of that date says the officers 
marched thirteen abreast and arm in arm. 
Lafayette was in the highest spirits. 

All over the land as the news traveled from state 
to state and town to town similar scenes of thanks- 
giving- and festivity were repeated. 

This is written in the hope that teachers and 
pupils may find fresh zeal and new activities in 
the study and celebration of Thanksgiving Day as 
we now observe it, and sometime make “Washing- 
ton’s Thanksgiving at Valley Forge” a feature of 
their program. 





IMPORTANT GUIDANCE NOTICE 


The Guidance Section of the Virginia 
Education Association will have an exhibit 
of work done by different schools in the 
State. Each school is expected to send 
some of its Guidance work for this exhibit. 
All work should be sent to Miss Marian 
Morton, 401 N. 9th Street, Richmond, on or 
before Saturday, November 17, 1934. 














THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


IS ENTHUSIASM WANING? 


The large attendance at the University of Vir- 
ginia the last week in August indicates that en- 
thusiasm for the curriculum-revision program is 
certainly not waning. Educational principles that 
have grown hackneyed during the process received 
“big hands.” Individuals bore testimony that it 
was heartening to see those (no names mentioned, 
of course) who really didn’t know previously what 
it was all about glow with dawning understanding 
and appreciation. 

The task is, however, by no means completed. 
In fact, there was a good deal said about a pre- 
liminary curriculum. This would seem to indi- 
cate that even the most ardent adherents of the 
ancien régime must dig in for a long siege. Ulti- 
mate success rests, to be sure, with the classroom 
Some are eager to try out the new 
with 
Perhaps nearly half of human beings 


teacher. 


program while others are overcome 
timidity. 
are that way—unwilling to set out on a course that 
has not been thoroughly charted. This feeling 
may not be due totally to a lack of self-confidence 
but to a realization that the fundamentals have not 
been truly grasped and the real objectives and 
methods understood, 

In planning extension courses for the current 
session, the needs of the latter group have been 
kept in mind. There are courses bearing directly 
or indirectly on the curriculum which will prove 
useful. If the past is an indication of the future, 
the demand for the organization of classes in these 
subjects will be heavy. 

Other interests have not been neglected through 
emphasis on this type. Offerings are listed in 
every field which can be satisfactorily taught in 
Extension. The co-operative agreement among 
all the educational institutions of higher learning 
makes it possible to arrange for classes in any 
reasonably accessible community where not less 
than fifteen people desire the same course. Apply 
for 1934-35 catalogue to Extension Division, 


University, Virginia. 
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OUR PIONEER ANCESTORS 
By DR. VIRGINIA O. HUDSON, State Teachers College, Radford 


HATEVER else we may not find inter- 

esting, we all are interested in ourselves 
and how we came to be what we are. 
Omar Khayyam says we know not whence we are, 
or whither we are going. Tennyson tells us who 
we are; we are the heirs of all the ages, but it was 
Holmes, I believe, who formulated a more strik- 
ing statement about human beings. He said in 
effect that every person is an omnibus in which all 
of his ancestors ride. With this as my theme, |] 
wish to pay brief tribute to the work of our 
pioneer ancestors. 

Turn back the pages of history to about 1750 or 
1760, when your great-great-great-great-grand- 
parents were probably young pioneers in South- 
west Virginia. Whether they had come from the 
Tidewater region, from Pennsylvania, or else- 
where, the men were busy building their log 
cabins, clearing ground for crops, killing game for 
food, building outbuildings and enclosures for the 
stock, or helping erect a fort for the protection of 
the settlement against the Indians so that their 
wives and children might live in safety. 

The women were busy with their housework, 
cooking, spinning, weaving, dyeing cloth, making 
garments, caring for the children, and helping the 
men with the chores. Each season made addi- 
tion:.1 work. In the spring, there was the work in 
the garden and with the poultry, the chickens, the 
ducks or geese ; the latter raised primarily for their 
feathers. In the summer, berries from the briar 
patch and vegetables, such as potatoes, yams, tur- 
nips, beets, beans, and corn, helped them vary 
their fare. Pumpkins matured for use in the fall 
and winter and gourds were used as egg cases, 
receptacles for lye soap, and the long-handled ones 
for dippers. The women saved their garden seed 
at the end of the summer, wrapping each kind in 
square bits of cloth. They made soap from bear 
grease or meat left-overs and leached wood ashes. 
They made the soap in big kettles, and when it 


was done they would let it harden in the kettle and 
then cut it out and dry it on boards, or pour it 
while hot into the large gourd receptacles. They 
made candles out of myrtle berries, bear grease, or 
tallow. They made salt by boiling down brine 
brought from the salt licks. 

In the summer, they wove the woolen cloth for 
their woolsey 


their winter 


dresses and the fringed hunting shirts and the 


warm garments, 
coarse coatees of heavy homespun and the woolsey 
trousers for the men. They also knit woolen 
stockings for the whole family. 

The loom which stood in one end of the room 
was indispensable. Homemade and ponderous, it 
was used the year around. In the late fall and 
winter the women were already spinning and 
weaving linen cloth from flax for garments for 
If they had no flax, 
they used quantities of wild nettles which they 


the next spring or summer. 


had gathered in the summer and weighed down 
with stones in a brook until the outer stalks had 
rotted. Then they would take the nettles out of 
the water and proceed with the drying, hackling, 
spinning and weaving as with flax. If they had no 
sheep they would sometimes use buffalo wool, 
weaving it on a warp of nettle to be made into 
wearing apparel. 

Other weaving included lovely bedspreads. The 
women must have enjoyed the work as they ex- 
pressed their innate love of color and design in the 
white rose pattern or other well known designs. 
They knew what bark of trees, roots, plants, or 
what-not to use in the dye pots to produce the 
desired colors for their linen, cotton, or woolen 
warp and woof. 

Another means of satisfying their aesthetic 
nature was the making of quilts of such well 
known designs as the old-fashioned garden, log 
cabin, etc. Making quilts must have filled an im- 
portant place in the lives of the women if we can 
judge from the many designs that have come down 
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to us. Their quilting was a work of art and an 
occasion for social life when the neighboring 
women would gather for the quilting bees. 

The women were also skilled in tanning deer 
hides for clothing. For this purpose they used a 
vat made of a hollowed-out locust tree. They 
would submerge the hides in the vat in a solution 
of water and hard wood ashes. When the tanning 
process had been completed, the women then pro- 
ceeded to make buckskin garments for the men. 
They used a large thorn to make eyelets at the 
seams which they laced together with leather 
strips of elkskin. From the leather, they also 
made moccasins for the family. 

The work of the men was naturally heavy. They 
felled the trees and fit the logs together for their 
cabins. They carried stones from the creek bed 
for the wide chimney, the broad hearthstone, and 
the front door step. They built a loft where the 
boys and men visitors slept. The heads of the 
family slept in the living room. The girls slept in 
the garret over the living room, or, lacking that, 
in the same room with their parents. 

The windows had board shutters, glass panes or 
tight greased skin stretched across them. The 
doors, front and back, and the roof and floor were 
made of hewn boards neatly put together. The 
chairs, tables, cupboards, wooden dishes, spoons, 
platters, the loom, and bed were homemade. They 
used ropes where the modern bed has slats, or 
springs, and filled the bed with fresh wild hay or 
straw. Skins spread over the hay and blankets, 
coverlets or quilts completed the bedding. There 
is a question whether many pioneers from 1750 to 
1775 had sheets. A buffalo fleece lay before the 
fireplace, the axe and the rifle stood in the corner 
beyond the door, and at night they barred the 
door. 

The men cleared the land, burning the brush 
and as many of the stumps as possible, and, with 
two oxen under a wooden collar, plowed the new 
field dotted with charred stumps, or delved in the 
soil to make it yield bread. If there were slaves, 
they did most of the heavy work. Land sold at 
from 20 to 30 shillings a hundred acres or about 
5 or 6 cents (50 or 60 present value) an acre. 

In April, after the sheep were sheared, the 
women would wash the heavy fleeces in pots of 
rich hot lye suds, fray the wool, and hang it on 


scaffolds to dry. Then they would pick it free of 
sticks and burrs and make it ready for the spin- 
ning and weaving in the summer months. 

At harvest time, the men cradled the wheat and 
beat out the chaff on the threshing floor. 

For food, in addition to what they raised, the 
men killed deer, buffaloes, beavers, otters, wild 
turkeys, passenger pigeons, and geese and ducks. 
The pigeons would come periodically, blackening 
the heavens with their wings, and their flight 
sounded like thunder in the sky. They would 
light on trees, the branches of which would break 
from their weight. One account says that they 
would crowd so close together that a man could 
sometimes kill 5 or 6 dozen with one shot. The 
pioneers would dress the pigeons and salt them 
down by tubfulls. Buffaloes were also very 
plentiful. One account, scarcely credible, esti- 
mates that thousands crossed at one time at the 
lower Blue licks where they trampled one another 
underfoot, mad to get at the salt. It was easy to 
kill the buffaloes then. 

Thus we see that the food of the pioneers was 
rich in proteins. The women made corn dodgers, 
jonney cakes, meat pies and deep apple pies which 
they baked near the coals. At big gatherings, they 
roasted sheep or larger pieces of meat on a spit 
over a fire in the yard. At such times they set 
long tables in the kitchen where the people ate 
picnic fashion. 

But life was not all work. 
men had cock fighting, wrestling, boxing, lifting, 
and dancing, the favorite dances being the reel and 
the jig. 

Girls had time for a little social life. For such, 
they had their frills and flounces, kid mitts, and 
shoes or slippers. They knew current supersti- 
tions, such as, if a girl’s apron fell off, her sweet- 
heart was thinking about her. The direction of 
the first dove she saw in the spring was the direc- 
tion of her lover. If she sewed a lock of her hair 
in the hem of a bride’s dress, she would find her 
lover before the year was out. A dog’s howling 
without cause was the sign of the report of war. 
Light talking of women to prevent too great still- 
ness at a wedding was a good omen. If a girl 
doubted whether a certain young man cared for 
her, she attempted to find out by getting two hog 
bristles and putting them parallel on a hot shovel, 


For amusement, the 
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one named for her and one for him. If they bent 
toward each other, all was well. 

Young folks had opportunities to get acquainted 
on occasions that brought people of the settlement 
together, the co-operative work, such as harvest- 
ing, sheepshearing, and the like. 
the preacher after long intervals was also a social 
event. The women folk at the 
preacher stayed did a great deal of cooking and 
invited the neighbors in for two days (Saturday 
and Sunday) of worship. People went on horses 
or on drag slides. Women laid aside their shawls 


The coming of 


whose home 


or foot mantles in the house and helped get the 
food ready for the gathering. 
the preacher assembled all before the door and 
prayed or read from the Bible. Sunday was given 


Before the meal, 


to prayers and singing and interpretation of the 
Scriptures. Worship lasted well into the after- 
noon. The people were probably Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, or Methodists. 

If a couple decided to get married, the laws of 
Virginia required that the names of the couple be 
read in church for three successive Sundays. Some 
of the pioneers had to ride quite a distance to a 
church to make the arrangement for the banns. 
The bride-to-be took much time to get her clothes 
in readiness. She wove the cloth most carefully 
and made dresses of cotton or linen, with bibs, 
ruffles, and flowers. She might have a scarlet 
cloak with a cape, kid mitts, shoes from Char- 
lottesville, a lead colored riding habit, a blue linsey 
gown, a bonnet of stitched cloth, a cape and foot 
mantle (riding shirt), a breast pin—an heirloom— 
and bundles of woven cloth to take with her, as 
well as blankets, garden seeds, cooking utensils, 
knives, spoons, and possibly a book or so. 

The groom might have a fringed hunting shirt, 
a cap (in winter it might be a furry coonskin cap), 
a coatee of heavy homespun cloth or buckskin, 
woolsey or buckskin trousers, woolen stockings, 
hobnailed shoes. His hair was probably braided at 
back and clubbed and tied with a little leather strip. 
He carried his gun along, and his axe was packed 
with his other belongings on the pack animals. 

At the wedding, an important social event, the 
bride’s parents brought cups and ale, and the 
guests from near-by plantations drank before the 
hearthstone. 
conclusion of the ceremony, the men kissed the 
bride. If the preacher happened to be a Methodist 


The preacher prayed; and at the 


or some other Dissenter, the Episcopalians dis- 
puted in undertones about the legality of the wed- 
ding because in 1661 a law had been passed that no 
marriage be solemnized nor be reputed valid in 
law but such as made by the ministers according 
to the law of England, but the couple themselves 
had no such concern, and enjoyed the salute as the 
young men slipping outside fired their guns before 
the house. 

If the couple were going some distance, the pack 
horses had bells around their necks all unstopped 
in honor of the bride’s journey. If the couple 
were going very far, the leaving was a sad occa- 
sion for their people, because it might be years be- 
fore they would know whether they had arrived at 
So the bride 
and groom rode away with their pack horses 


their destination. It might be never. 


loaded with the necessary supplies and equipment, 
with a cow and a dog, and disappeared through the 
cleared space of the woods with courage and hope 
to face the exigencies of life. 

Pioneer women were hardy. As girls they had 
played, walked, and worked with their brothers. 
Many no doubt could ride like Indians. They knew 
the medicinal value of barks and herbs and how 
to make salve from slippery elm bark and bear 
grease. They knew how to treat snake bites, 
broken bones and wounds. Birth and sickness in 
their families they faced with courage and hardi- 
hood as well as with homely skill. 

The uncertainties and perils of life because of 
the recurrent menace from the Indians did not ex- 
tinguish their fortitude. Many a man leaving his 
home in the morning to work in the woods or in 
the fields would find on his return his cabin in 
flames or ashes and his wife and children dead or 
When he and the 
neighboring men overtook them, the Indians, as 


carried away into captivity. 


likely as not, at the first alarm, would kill and 
tomahawk the prisoners and escape with little loss. 

At night and by day in the wilderness there was 
danger also from bears, wolves and other wild 
animals. Some women are known to have crawled 
into hollow logs at night or to have slept under 
shelving rocks when they had escaped from the 
Indians and were trying to get home through a 
trackless wilderness. They suffered from expos- 
ure to the weather, hunger, and constant fear. 

In such ways, many brave and hardy men and 
women lived and led the van of settlers westward. 
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SETTING THE STAGE FOR INTEGRATION 
By FRED M. ALEXANDER, High School, Newport News 


secondary school organization for aiding fields in one of the three following ways: 

the student to use in meaningful relation- 
ships the subject matter taught in the various sub- 
ject fields of the secondary school. The high de- 
gree of academic specialization of secondary 
school teachers and the departmentalization of 
subjects into separate and independent compart- 
ments bar the pupil from realizing appropriate and 
desirable relationships that actually exist among 


| ITTLE provision is made in present 1. By organizing the school schedule for the core 


a. Arrange for each teacher to teach his field 
of major specialization. Divide the pupils 
of each grade into sections of appropriate 
size. Keep each section intact through the 
core field classes. It must be realized, of 
course, that the problem of class organiza- 
tion in the small high schools differs from 
that of the larger high schools which offer 


the major fields of knowledge. several sections in each subject. 
Philosophers as far back as Plato have advo- _ ; 

' s gielite ; , b. Arrange for teachers to teach their fields of 
cated the teaching of subject matter in appropriate ‘sin : ac aar A 
“re major and minor specialization. Keep pupil 
relationships around generalizations, concepts, and , 


pupil experience as integrating centers. The re- sections intact as suggested above. 

vised courses of study growing out of the Vir- c. Arrange for one teacher to teach all core 
ginia Curriculum Program provide opportunity fields. No secondary teacher should under- 
for enabling pupils and teachers to utilize the take to teach all core fields until he feels 
great fields of knowledge for forming appropriate that he has adequate subject matter and con- 
relationships that function in the successful living tent in the four fields. 


of all people. Unifying and relating the activities 
of the school to the end of facilitating integration 
are essentially the responsibility of the principal. 


2. By co-operative planning. Co-operative plan- 


ning offers the principal and teachers oppor- 
poi ce eat. tunity to plan purposefully for integration. 
[his responsibilty is at once a challenge to the ange E E Pe Py b 6 ; 
th é ere the course of study is not to be imposec 
principal and an opportunity for him to play a diate E 
, ee upon the teacher but functions as a source 
leading part in inaugurating a new era of educa- ; hap ? 
book to aid the principal and teachers of all 


core fields to relate their work. Co-operative 
planning is the key to the realization of in- 
tegration and is essential to the successful in- 


tional progress. 

Integration resides in the mind of the learner, 
and, therefore, is not inevitably produced by re- 
organizing subject matter or by any other mechani- 


' stallation of the revised course of study. 
cal device. Integration can be secured when the . 


organization, administration, and teaching activi- 3. By organizing his school in such a way as to 
ties of the school are all co-ordinated and unified set up an environment in which teachers, 
around the common purpose of enabling the pupil parents, and pupils may so actively partici- 
to use his generalizations, attitudes, and abilities in pate in its growth and control that all will gain 
meaningful and desirable relationships. experience in democratic ways of living. This 

The following suggestions should be helpful to type of school organization shifts emphasis 
the principal in setting the stage for facilitating from acquisitiveness and competition to co- 


integration : operation and sharing. 
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The Public School and Adult Education 


By G. BASKERVILLE ZEHMER, University of Virginia 


Editors Note: 


O phase of the general problem of educa- 
tion is receiving more attention today 
than that of adult education. The sub- 


ject is discussed in current educational literature, 
before educational gatherings, by those interpret- 
ing the New Deal, and even in the daily and 


weekly newspapers of the country. The dangers 
are that the subject, important as it is, will be 
over-emphasized for a period and then be rele- 
gated to the role of a “fad” and go the way of all 
“half-baked” ideas and movements. Because of 
these possibilities, school 
teachers should make a serious and thoughtful 
attempt to see the problem in its proper relation- 
ship to other aspects of the broad topic of edu- 


administrators and 


cation. 

The approach to an understanding of the con- 
cept of adult education may very well be his- 
torical, for so often ideas thought to be original 
and to represent something new under the sun 
are little more than old ideas in a new setting and 
expressed in a new terminology. Surely, upon 
investigation, it is discovered that the conception 
of education as a continuous, lifelong process is 
as old as the history of education itself. A few 
illustrations from history will suffice to establish 
this fact. 

The oldest system of education of which there 
is any accurate knowledge was essentially a sys- 
tem of adult education. | 
tional program inaugurated in ancient China 


refer to the educa- 


under the Yao and Shun Dynasties between 2400 
and 2200 B. C. The benevolent monarchs, in 
their efforts to administer an efficient govern- 
ment, instituted a plan under which every three 
years after induction into office officials had to 
take and pass successfully a sort of civil service 
examination on problems of government, official 
responsibilities and duties. It seems strange that 
educational qualifications and examinations were 
required for appointment to office, but no length 
of efficient service or good conduct in office was 
considered a substitute for the periodic examina- 


tions. Parenthetically, it may be pertinent to re- 


This is the first of a series of articles on this timely subject. 


call that for election to and continuance in office in 
this country, with few exceptions, neither mini- 
mum educational qualifications nor periodic ex- 
aminations thereafter to determine fitness are re- 
quired. We might with profit adopt a lesson from 
ancient China. But to revert to the main issue, 
while I am not familiar with the methods and 
means provided by the Chinese monarchs to offer 
opportunities for civic and political education, 
there is reason to believe that such opportunities 
were available. Official China was continually at 
school. It was doubtless at this period that China 
laid the firm foundation for the emphasis on 
political education that has always characterized 
that country. 

The Greeks, of course, are the best known rep- 
resentatives of adult education. The military 
camp in ancient Sparta was a community school, 
highly organized and efficiently administered, to 
which the favored youths, previously subjected to 
a similar training, were formally admitted upon 
attaining manhood. They remained members of 
this school either as students or teachers through- 
out active life. Community life in Athens was 
less military and socialistic but none the less 
organized to provide educational opportunities 
for adults. 


informal and perhaps more genuine and signifi- 


lor many years this education was 
cant for that reason. It was provided chiefly in 
athletic games, in religious festivals, in open 
The 


musical bards, of whom Homer was the great 


courts and, not least, in the public theatres. 


archetype, should be mentioned also. As Athens 
developed intellectually and culturally under the 
influence of these forces, we see exemplified in 
the lives of its great artists, dramatists, philoso- 
phers and scientists the idea of lifelong learning. 
Aeschylus, Plato and 
Aristotle, to mention only a few of the great 


Hippocrates, Socrates, 
names of the period, were all lifelong students. 
The philosophy of adult education has never been 
more ably expounded than in Plato’s Republic 
where he sets forth his theory of education in a 
republican society. 
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The prophets and judges among the ancient 
Hebrews were expounders of Hebrew law and 
teachers of racial customs and manners chiefly for 
adults. The first Jewish institution that was 
essentially educational in character, the Syna- 
gogue, was an institution primarily for adults. 
The Synagogue was established as the center for 
collecting, preserving and teaching Hebrew 
literature, history, religion, law and customs when 
the inroads of Hellenistic education with its human 
appeal and effective methods proved too great an 
influence for the old Jewish method of oral in- 
struction left largely in the hands of a few able 
leaders and a larger number but less able family 
heads. Schools for the young followed rather 
than led in this movement to preserve national 
identity and integrity. 

The early church schools, the Catechumenal 
schools, were for adults and principally to teach 
the fundamental tenets of the new religion, the 
catechism and, in more advanced instances, read- 
ing, writing and music as tools for the under- 
standing and for participation in religious exer- 
cises. The sermons and apologies of the early 
church fathers were delivered orally or written 
principally for adults. The Middle Ages continue 
the same story: education was thought of and 
conducted principally as a process in which the 
gifted or more favored adults participated. Such 
education as was offered in youth was provided 
as a preparatory step to the adult activities, for- 
mal as they might be, that followed. And so on in 
the Renaissance period. Erasmus is an excellent 
representative of the idea in this period when he 
speaks of having tasted of education during his 
youth only “with the tip of the tongue, as the 
saying is.” (Erasmus, interestingly enough, 
borrowed this figure of speech from Cicero.) The 
bald fact, obvious to any student of the history of 
education, is that until quite modern times educa- 
tion was thought of and planned for as a lifelong 
process to which education during youth, such as 
was offered, was merely elementary and prepara- 
tory. There are many qualifying remarks that 
should be made if space were available to give 
this statement its proper setting. The recalled 
facts of history or the imagination will have to 
supply these. Nevertheless, we actually face the 
condition that a little over a decade ago we in 


America began to accept rather generally the 
idea, introduced directly from England, that edu- 
cation is a continuous process ending only with 
senility or death; and we assumed that here was 
something new in educational theory. Generally 
speaking we do not yet know that this is a concep- 
tion of education as old as the history of educa- 
tion that has been a part of the educational phil- 
osophy of every important epoch in the history 
of man, with the possible exception of the capi- 
talistic era through which we have been passing, 
and an idea that has always kept good company. 
The great teachers and scholars of every age have 
been its patrons. In fact, intellectually speaking, 
the idea has a rather aristocratic lineage, but, like 
true religion, it has never been too proud to in- 
habit the walks of man. It will be recalled that 
Socrates conducted his dialectical conversation in 
the market place. 

However, notwithstanding the fact that the 
conception of lifelong learning is old and that the 
idea was only recently introduced in America, 
there are methods of living and philosophies of 
life peculiar to our time that directly or indirectly 
attach a new importance to this theory of educa- 
tion. These conditions explain why recently 
adult education that was introduced into this 
country somewhat apologetically through the back 
door has been led into the front of the house and 
introduced to the heads of the family. 
these might be mentioned, first, the greater leisure 
afforded the individual in the machine and highly 
industrial age in which we live. Previously leisure 
was only for the favored few and it was this 


Among 


group who night devote a portion of their time to 
study. Education was not for laborers or slaves. 
Machines are the modern slaves and coupled with 
efficient management they make leisure possible 
for all. Under present industrial codes the non- 
working hours of men exceed the hours assigned 
for work. In other words, after deducting hours 
for sleep, eating and other necessities, there are 
still more hours for leisure than are permitted for 
gainful employment. Such a state of affairs has 
existed in no previous order. This fact obviously 
has important implications for general as well as 
for adult education. 

A corollary of this proposition is that in addi- 
tion to a greater amount of leisure the individual 
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has a reserve of energy left over from working 
hours since the latter have been so considerably 
reduced. This reserve of energy may find an out- 
let through any one of many channels of which 
education should be a possible choice. Another 
factor of importance is that of the rapid change 
in machinery, in technological processes and 

the nature of services rendered society that 
characterizes present day life. New methods, 
new machines, new processes, new services 
introduced almost before earlier ones are adopted. 
The new frequently, usually in fact, calls for new 
The individual 


are 


training along vocational lines. 
inept in making rapid vocational adjustments is 


a misfit economically. Obviously, the school can- 
not content itself with training for or assisting in 
the perfection of specific skills that may not be 
required. The function of 


that of preparing for rapid vocational adjust- 


education becomes 


ments. 

The very complex and rapidly changing charac- 
ter of the social order is a factor to be reckoned 
with also. Life in the pre-industrial era was 
comparatively static and simple. Society was 
divided into more or less self-sufficient units. The 
interdependence of social and economic units, of 
whatever size, was not great, but modern society, 
politically and economically, is ever becoming 
more complex and interdependent. Highly tech- 
nical and scientific processes affecting the lives of 
many individuals and groups are in the hands of 
a few individuals or communities. Specialization 
in technical and economic functions and in all 
kinds of service functions goes forward. Old 
social and political, sometimes racial, lines are cut 
across without destroying completely earlier ties 
and affiliations. The whole social, political and 
economic network becomes more complicated and 
yet more interrelated. The demand is for a more 
enlightened and sympathetic citizenship. School- 
ing during youth for a definite pattern of society 
modeled on old moulds will not suffice. Much of 
the emphasis on adult education today, specifically 
that directed into political and economic channels, 
represents the attempt to discover a new method 
of approach to intelligent community co-operation 
on questions of mutual interest and concern. 


Finally, a condition giving impetus to the adult 
education movement is the recent studies in the 


abilities of adults to learn. While it was known, 
as previously suggested, that the ability to learn 
was coextensive with life, the use of the psycho- 
logical yard stick seemed advisable since this 
method of measuring the ability of the young to 
learn was applied so generally. The conclusions 
are reassuring. Thorndike’s investigations, which 
are the accepted studies in this field, show that 
the ability to learn increases rapidly until the age 
of 21, remains approximately at this high level 
for ten years and then slowly declines, roughly at 
the rate of one per cent a year. Wider experience, 
better methods of study 
learn may more than make up for any declining 
ability due to age. He concludes that one is 
never too old to learn so long as there is interest 
and desire. Later studies in the field by other 
investigators support Thorndike’s general find- 


and greater desire to 


ings. 

So we have, I trust, a clearer view of the issue: 
a conception of education of long and good 
standing, but which for various reasons has been 
left out in the cold for a century or two, knocks 
at the door for re-admission. In the meantime, 
economic and social changes bring results that 
and significance to the 

The question, put so 
is, what is the 
Has the 
school so adjusted itself to a way of life and be- 


attach a new importance 
idea of lifelong learning. 
lingo, 


effectively in school-boy 


public school going to do about it? 


come so imbibed with the ideals and concepts of 
an old order that it, too, has become static, in- 
capable or unwilling to modify its methods or to 
choose its course? Or, if you prefer, has the 
public school, dedicated primarily to the nurture 
and education of youth, a responsibility in the 
field of adult education? Does the public school 
have the resources, in personnel particularly, 
necessary to assume greater responsibilities? 
These and closely related questions will be dealt 
with in the discussions that follow. 
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THINK ON THESE THINGS 
WIT AND WISDOM OF A PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHER 


The more we know, the less we know we know in proportion to what we 
know there is to be known. 





In this machine age, man has applied science to invention and industry 
and has mastered production. His own physical and political ills and handi- 
caps have too frequently been treated by witch doctors. It is time that we 
applied science to man and government. 





Each step in the progress of the race has been due to some new idea, but 
back of the idea there was an open-minded and daring thinker. 





Ignorance is not only active but combative and truculent, and fights 
facts as an army fights an invader who attacks its intrenchments. 





It is not necessary to relate fairy tales to children in order to educate 
them. The statement that it is necessary is only another fairy tale. 





Education is an unfolding of life; it is an adventure in both research and 
revelation. 





The final test of democracy is the willingness of the state to provide the 
foundations of democracy—an efficient system of public education, from 
kindergarten through university. 





The reactionary is like the man who has missed his train, in that both 
have been left behind. There is this difference, however: the man who 
missed the train knows why he missed it. The reactionary doesn’t know 
why the world has gone off and left him. 





Verily “‘a prophet is not without honor, save in his own country.” The 
ancient babblers, scarcely washed and hidden in a tangle of whiskers, be- 
deviled and rushed to senescence by their uncounted wives and concubines, 
tattling about their gossips with their gods, still jangle the keys of life 
and death. 

Just now, after fifty years, America is beginning to hear the human cry 
of Whitman: 


“What whispers are these, O lands, running ahead of you, passing under 
the seas? . 
Are all nations communing? Is there going to be but one heart to 
the globe? . 
Is humanity forming en masse? For, lo, tyrants tremble, crowns 
grow dim, 
The earth, restive, confronts a new era?’’* 





Cheer up, you loafers and idlers—the bottom rung is still the longest 
rung in the ladder. 





You may be burning coal or oil, but all liberals with good manners should 
retain the woodshed as the most convenient place to laugh off the lamenta- 
tions of their fossilized political friends and religious dogmatists. 


* The Prophecy of a New Era, by Walt Whitman. 
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What the Microscope Has Done for Humanity 


By WILLIAM J. SHOWALTER, Assistant Editor, National Geographic Magazine 


Epitor’s Nore: 


science has done for humanity through the telescope and the spectroscope. 


microscope has served humanity. 


but unseeable foes entered men’s bodies 
and laid them low. 

They were more deadly than all the wild 
animals, and all the snakes, and all the wars in the 
world together. As the human race expanded 
and commerce developed and travel grew, those 
foes passed up and down the trade routes of the 
earth slaying millions as they went. 

I wish you could read with me the history of the 
terrible spread of pestilences and scourges through 
Europe and Asia in centuries past when literally 
millions died like flies and death swept over con- 
tinents like irresistible avalanches. 

And then the same God who gave His people 
manna in the wilderness lest they starve, who gave 
them water out of the rock lest they perish, gave 
them that wonderful instrument, the microscope, 
lest pestilence destroy them. 

Simple at first this instrument was, but even then 
if you could hear Leeuwenhoek as he peered down 
into it and saw some of the larger of these invisible 
foes, you would realize what a revelation it was. 

As the years went by, the microscope was per- 
fected and made more powerful until today there 
are many in common use that magnify 2,500 
diameters. If you could expand a square inch in 
the same ratio, it would tecome an acre. If you 
could increase the volume of a drop of water in the 
same ratio it would grow into a globe 25 feet in 
diameter. 

Think of the size the grains of sand would 
assume if you expanded a square inch into an acre 
and perhaps you will realize why the man with the 
microscope can see things to which our eyes are 
blind and about which they play us false. 

With this microscope Pasteur began to examine 
the blood of animals and men afflicted with dis- 
ease, particularly the silkworms which were 
threatened with extinction. 

He found germs, different kinds of them for 
each disease, but always the same in each case of 
a given disease. He concluded that they were the 


| SOR untold generations many kinds of deadly 


In the October issue of the Journal we published an interesting article by Dr. Showalter on what 


In this issue Dr. Showalter tells us how the 


causes of the diseases with which they were 
associated, 

But up rose the incredulous, the Doubting 
Thomases, and such. Those who knew least about 
the matter were the first to take issue with the 
great Pasteur, asserting that such things could 
not be and arguing that he was entirely wrong. 
They contended that the things he saw were the 
effect of the diseases and not the cause. 

But undeterred by doubts and ridicule, Pasteur 
pressed on. At that time an epidemic of anthrax 
fever was sweeping over France and destroying 
hundreds of thousands of cattle and sheep. Being 
able to isolate the germs, to grow them, and to 
communicate:the disease from one animal to the 
other by inoculation with these germs, the great 
bacteriologist set out to see if he couldn’t cause the 
blood to develop an immunity to them. 

After prolonged experiment, he succeeded in 
developing a vaccine that gave the desired result. 
But the doubters and the ignorant laughed him to 
scorn, so he decided to show them by evidence that 
even blind men and little children could under- 
stand. 

On May 5, 1881, 48 sheep, 10 cattle, and 2 goats 
were put in pens at the fair grounds. Half of 
them were vaccinated against anthrax and the 
other half were not. The vaccination was repeated 
on May 17. On May 31, all sixty of the animals 
were inoculated with anthrax virus. Two days 
later a great ctowd visited the fair grounds to see 
the finish of this remarkable “showdown.” And 
what did they see? They saw every one of the 30 
unvaccinated animals dead or dying, and every one 
of the 30 vaccinated ones in perfect health. 

That was enough. France accepted her lesson 
and under the Pasteur treatment the disease was 
wiped out. 

But what happened there has happened all over 
the world with human lives instead of those of 
cattle and sheep at stake. The demonstrations 
have not been as dramatic but they have been even 
more convincing to anyone who is not too in- 











different to examine the evidence or too ignorant to 
interpret it. 

Just the other day we read that the death rate 
from typhoid fever had fallen from more than 31 
to less than 4 per 100,000 of population between 
1900 and 1923. Do you know what that means? 

It means that a number of people equal to the 
entire population of a city of 40,000 will escape 
death from typhoid fever in these United States 
this year who would have died except for what 
our doctors have taught us. 

Diphtheria has gone the same way, so has scarlet 
fever. Tuberculosis is marching that way, but 
more slowly, because it is so hard to get the people 
who have the disease to take the necessary precau- 
tions in the protection of those around them—to 
destroy their sputum, to cough and sneeze into their 
handkerchiefs, to sterilize their eating utensils. 

Leprosy is not half as communicable a disease 
as tuberculosis, yet we would go into a frenzy if a 
leper came among us and were careless. But tuber- 
culosis passes: through families with such wide 
sweep that we used to think it a hereditary disease. 

You can’t contract tuberculosis without some 
tubercular person being careless of your safety, 
by coughing, sneezing, or spitting carelessly or 
passing unsterilized dishes and tableware to you, 
any more than you can take typhoid fever 
without swallowing germs that come out of the 
intestines or bladders of typhoid victims. 

Taking the whole nation, we find that the death 
rate from all diseases has fallen from 21 per thou- 
sand to 14 per thousand in our own lifetime. What 
does that mean? It means that there will be 
770,000 American people well and happy next 
Christmas who would have gone to untimely 
graves since last Christmas but for the revelations 
of the microscope and their application to our 
needs. It means that the average American lives 
to be 42 years old against 31 years old when we 
were born. 

Human nature, alas, does not change as much as 
living conditions do. In all times and ages men 
have asked for a sign even in the presence of many 
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signs. How often did they murmur as God led 
them out of Egypt and into Canaan, and how often 
demand of Him another sign that He was able to 
deliver them. We pity them alike for their little 
vision and their little faith. 

But, my friends, we also are forever asking for 
signs in all the avenues of life. Vital statistics are 
His sign to us that our doctors are gradually, 
thanks to the revelations of the microscope and 
the inspiration of Jehovah, leading us out of the 
wilderness of untimely death into the Canaan of 
ripe age and good health. But still we murmur, 
still we complain, still we doubt, aye, more, oft- 
times we cavil. 

A thousand signs He gives us that reveal His 
thoughts to us and enable us to feel ourselves the 
creatures of His continuing care. But so many of 
us, alas! are blind to them all. 

This is the summing up of my philosophy, that 
God is with us today as much as in the time of the 
patriarchs. I verily believe that He reveals Him- 
self as plainly now as He did then. I verily believe 
that there is as much Bible being written in this 
twentieth century as there was in the time of 
Moses and of David. 

Yes, I believe that medical science is the twen- 
tieth century golden serpent; that agricultural 
science is the twentieth century rain of manna for 
a hungry people; that God uses the patient toiler 
in his laboratory even as He used Moses and 
David and Solomon in their roles. 

But alas! We still look for signs, when they 
are all about us. We think that science would rob 
us of our God when in truth it is God’s servant day 
by day, year by year, lifetime by lifetime, reveal- 
ing to us God’s truths and harnessing them to the 
needs of our race. 

Without sanitation we could not survive under 
modern conditions; without transportation the 
earth could not support its present population ; 
without fertilizers humanity would be perpetually 


hungry. But God has given us each of these 


things whenever the great need arose. 
And so it will always be. 
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Shall We Have Courses in Local Appreciation 
By W. HERMAN BELL, Hampden-Sydney College 


HERE is a field of educational endeavor 
which needs to be exploited in our schools 
all along the line. One might call it the field 
of local appreciation, because it involves a study 
of the history and economic status of each local 


unit, city or county. The desirability of linking 
history and economics here is readily seen. There 
are courses in Ancient, European, American and 
Virginia history given in all our schools, but few of 
them offer anything for a student interested in 
attaining a knowledge of his own community. 
That is strange, very strange. 

Why is it so? Chiefly because there is little 
accurately prepared material for the conduct of 
such classes in many places and because there are 
few prepared to teach them. 
not a valid reason to offer, as the cure for that is 
information. Any teacher who would take the 
trouble to inform himself on these matters would 
thereby become a valuable asset to the community. 

Many years ago I learned that Caesar crossed 
the Rubicon and that Henry VIII had a number 
of wives (the notion seems to have been given me 
that he did not love them all faithfully and well), 
yet I learned practically nothing of the history of 
Clarke county. I know now that there was a 
great deal which might have seized hold on my 
imagination. How much more effective and 
natural would be the approach to history and 
economics through learning the story of familiar 
objects and men! Even today I find it hard to 
visualize the exploits of Caesar. They are so far 
away. But I get a thrill when I hear how my 
great-grandmother poured boiling water on some 
prowling Indian. There I have a definite con- 
nection with the past, there is a story which I long 
to hear repeated. Tell me that first and then you 
may expand the field. 

Strong local connections, that is, attachment to 
a homestead or other rather permanent object, are 
the best guarantee of patriotism. Every stable 
soul needs a physical anchor. When a man has 
said in his heart, “This is my home,” he will de- 
fend the spot with his life. And with a juster 
appreciation of the material possibilities of a sec- 


Lack of interest is 


tion many able students would willingly set their 
stakes in the region of their birth. The draining 
of ability from the smaller localities has gone too 
far for healthy community life, often. Our na- 
tional government is undertaking a plan of decen- 
tralization of industry. The anticipated result is 
to re-invigorate the economic life of the smaller 
communities. Add to this the stimulant of pride 
in local history and you will see a richer life as the 
result. It is worth the effort. 

Provincialism will hardly come out of the move: 
we are all provincial, especially New Yorkers and 
Richmonders. An informed provincialism is far 
better than a spirit of ignorant nationalism, such 
as infects the world at present. Besides, most 
minds best within restriced circles. 
Christ’s grasp of the universal was perfected in 


function 


provincial surroundings. 

If local appreciation courses are to be taught 
they must be well planned. Where county, or city, 
histories and surveys exist they must be put into 
usable form, which is simple and direct. Where 
there are no printed sources for ready reference, 
capable men and women should be encouraged to 
supply the need. With the teaching should go a 
well developed method of collecting material. 
Generally, chambers of commerce will furnish the 
information for economic surveys. Many families 
have trunks stacked away in cellars and attics 
which would be gold mines to students of history. 
The State is full of trunks of the sort. Give stu- 
dents something of the zest for research and see 
what they will uncover. 

My appeal is that we help boys and girls to 
arrive at an appreciation of their own communi- 
ties, that we let them know what ideals actuated 
their forebears, that we give them full and accu- 
rate knowledge of the economic possibilities of 
their localities, and, further, that we furnish them 
with the spirit and method of inquiry into local 
sources. To them it will be a pleasant diversion 
from petty gossipings and the drabness of profes- 
sional life: to the rest of us it will mean the un- 
locking often of the doors to historical treasures 
and business opportunities. 
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Five Point Rally at Annual Convention 








ICHMOND is again plan- 
ning to receive health 
representatives from 

county and city schools in Vir- 

ginia, and an interesting pro- 
gram is being arranged by health 
authorities for their entertain- 





ment in Richmond on November 
30, 1934. Under the direction 
of Miss Ellen Smith, chairman 
of the Child Hygiene committee 
of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion of Virginia, a Five Point 
Rally has been held in Rich- 
mond for the past two years, 
and because of the added im- 
petus which this plan undoubt- 
edly gives to school health pro- 
grams, arrangements are going 
ahead for the 1934 Rally. 

Each county and city in Vir- 
ginia is entitled to send one Five 
Point representative from the 
winning school in the Five Point 
contest for the session 1933-34. 
The division superintendent of 
decide which 
school made the greatest prog- 
ress in the Five Point program 
last year, the representative to 


schools should 





be appointed from that school. 

The Rally is held during the 
Thanksgiving holidays so that teachers and other 
school officials attending the annual convention 
of the Virginia Education Association in Rich- 
mond may assist in bringing the children to 
the Rally. 

Last November forty-nine pupils came to Rich- 
mond for this event. Most of the representatives 
attending last year came from nearby counties, 
from which points the trip could be made in a day. 
However, this year an attempt will be made to pro- 
vide accommodations for those children who are 
brought by school officials from a distance of over 


Courtesy, Times-Dispatch 











100 miles. Authorities are hoping that every 
county and city in the State will send a Five Point 
representative to the Rally this year. 

The State Department of Health would like to 
know by November 1 the exact number of children 
who will attend in order to make provision for 
luncheon, transportation on the sight seeing tour 
of the city and accommodations for those remain- 
ing in Richmond for several days. A return postal 
will be sent to the school superintendent to be filled 
out by the principal of the school sending the 
representative. 
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Book Reviews 


LANGUAGE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, by Paul McKee. 
Published by Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. Pages 
464. 


The teaching of language is probably the most funda- 
mental instructional task in the elementary school. We 
all know that pupil achievement in all lines of study de- 
pends upon his reading ability which in turn is one of the 
outcomes of the instruction in language. 

The author of this volume has put into book form the 
results of his teaching experience. He covers all the 
fundamental problems of language instruction in the 
elementary school and makes clear the procedures in 
class work in this field. The book discusses four funda- 
mental teaching problems: (1) the selection of items to 
be taught; (2) the grade-placement of the items to be 
taught; (3) the determination of methods and materials 
to be used in the classroom; and (4) the measurement of 
pupil accomplishment. There is a chapter dealing with 
the details of each essential aspect of language instruc- 
tion, namely, Selection of Spelling Vocabulary, Methods 
of Teaching Spelling, The Program in Composition, 
Instruction in Oral Composition, Instruction in Written 
Composition, The Aspects of Composition and The Teach- 
ing of Writing. 

This is a new book on this subject and should be the 
constant companion of every teacher who earnestly de- 


sires to improve instruction in this fundamental subject 
of the elementary school. 


TouriINnc History LANp, by H. Ragland Eubank, issued 
by Northern Neck Association, Colonial Beach, Va. 
The recent celebration of the bi-centennial of the estab- 
lishment of Orange County has given impetus to a wider 
and deeper interest in the value of the historical shrines in 
Virginia. Mr, Eubank has compiled a booklet of over 
one hundred pages giving the facts connected with the 
many interesting homes and shrines located in the coun- 
ties of the Northern Neck of Virginia. This section of 
Virginia has been designated as the “birthplace of genius” 
and the “land of the giants.” Washington himself referred 
to this section as the “garden of Virginia.” 

The “Northern Neck” includes historic Fredericksburg, 
the birthplaces of the Washingtons, the Lees, the Mon- 
roes, and the homes of John Paul Jones, Matthew Fontaine 
Maury, and others associated with American history. 
Mr, Eubank lists about two hundred places including an- 
cestral homes situated on the rivers and creeks of that 
section. The booklet is filled with illustrations and maps 
which make its perusal very much like taking a tour of 
that interesting region of Virginia. 

The booklet is an excellent guide to tourists visiting 
that part of Virginia. It will serve teachers for use in 





NEW WORK BOOKS 


STORY AND STUDY READERS 


These new Work Books, together with the readers themselves, emphasize reading as 
a thought-getting process and provide for the development of all essential reading and study 
abilities. New stories in different settings develop the meanings of new words and prepare 
for their use in the reader selections. Checks and tests in interesting variety provide further 
repetition of the basic vocabulary and establish mastery of the various reading skills. 


ENGLISH EXERCISES AND TESTS 


Measurable improvement in language study is produced by this time-saving series by 
Guitteau. It covers recurrently those subjects in which children need extra drill, such as 
capital letters and punctuation, verb forms, using words correctly, parts of speech, the sen- 
tence and paragraph, and letters and other forms of composition. The drill material con- 


forms to children’s interests and presents no vocabulary difficulties. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA 
SOUTH FIFTH STREET, RICHMOND 


NEW YORK 
8-10 
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their classes as a source of authentic history material 
not found in the usual textbooks on history. 


EssENTIALS OF ScHoot Law, by Harry Raymond Trusler, 
Dean, College of Law, University of Florida. Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Price, $4.00. 

This book presents material which is unique. I have 
never had the good fortune in all my school experience to 
run across any book that I think is as valuable to the 
school officer and teacher. The author presents almost 
every case in law with court decisions that any teacher 
and school official could meet in a life time in school work. 

The book is not meant to get teachers and school officers 
out of trouble. The purpose of the book is to help teachers, 
school officers, and parents to avoid getting into trouble by 
violating the laws of any state. There should be a copy 
of this book in the office of every superintendent and prin- 
cipal in Virginia, 

The mastery of the principles will be found valuable in 
arousing interest in orderly conduct in the school and 
community. 


W. B. C, 
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Applied Secretarial Practice 


SoRelle and Gregg 
LEADING FEATURES 


A dramatized activity course which makes per- 
formance in a natural business situation the 
major objective. 

Organized on the plan of office manuals compiled 
for the instruction and guidance of stenographers 
and secretaries in important business organi- 
zations. 

Practical integrated projects arouse and main- 
tain the pupil’s interest, and furnish the equiva- 
lent of secretarial experience. 

Provides ample training in the strictly skill sub- 
jects, and furnishes the essential informational 
background. 

A simple treatment makes the course easy to 
handle in the classroom, or on an individual 
“contract” plan. 

Applied Secretarial Practice is the answer to the 
efficient training of stenographers and secre- 
taries for the job. 


Text $1.40 Laboratory Materials $.60 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 











RED CROSS 


CES 


FiT ALL FOUR OF YOUR FEET 
sitting” feet « “walking” feet 


Designed to furnish day-long com- 
fort for the woman who “does 
things” .. . The secret is the 
famous “Limits Last”—it fits your 
walking feet and your sitting feet 


. Pert, pretty and— 


still 
HOFHEIMER’S 


RICHMOND - PORTSMOUTH - NORFOLK 














IT COSTS SO 
~ >>. LITTLE 


Vedeins some people can afford to belong to the 
“happy- -go-lucky” crowd who refuse to worry about 
“rainy days.” But most teachers are not that fortunate. 
They have to be sure of an income when disabled by 
sickness, accident or quarantine. 


Bad Luck Hits 1 out of 5 Teachers Yearly 


Records show that each year one out of every five 
teachers loses time, due to illness, accident or quarantine. 
You can’t afford tc take the risk. The better way is to 
share, at small yearly cost, your risk with thousands of 
other teachers and then you will automatically share in 
all the financial protection and benefits this great organ- 
ization of teachers for teachers brings to you. 


Be Safe—Get under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


It’s such a comfortable place to be, even when you are 
well, because you have no worries. But when trouble 
comes, it’s like being in a cyclone cellar while the tor- 
nado rages outside. . C. U. protection is then priceless. 

Write for details today. We have full details of 
T. C. U. protection ready to send, without obligation to 
you. Write us today. 

942 T.C. U. Bldg. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters “Lincoin, Nebr. 
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The William Byrd Press, Inc. 


PrinTERS 


NOTHING TOO LARGE 
NOTHING TOO SMALL 














College Annuals and School 
Catalogs are our Specialties 


Estimates Cheerfully Furnished 


1430-34 East Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 




























































MUSIC HOUR| PAPER 


McCONATHY—MIESSNER—BIRGE—BRAY | for all 
This series is already in use in more than Schoo! Requirements 
2500 school systems and has been adopted as a 
whole or in part by 9 states. e 
Kindergarten and First Grade Book (for the . 
teacher) Typewriter Paper 
5-Book Series, with three Teachers’ Manuals Mimeograph Paper 
One-Book Course, for one-room schools, D . P 
accompanied by Teacher’s Book, “Music in rawing fr aper 


Rural Education” i 
ural Education Construction Paper 


MUSIC OF MANY LANDS AND PEOPLES Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, 
McCONATHY—BEATTIE—MORGAN Sandwich Wax, etc. 
This is the now famous “silver” book in use i 1 ; i 
from coast to coast. For sotenié eighth, and Write for prices stating quantity 


ninth grades. desired 
May we send you descriptive literature ? ® 

" | Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 
SILVER <ith foniomey BURDETT P pany, 


: RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
41 Union Square /gg5 * < > 1935 New York City 
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Cut Your Workbook Costs » Use 
Ditto Ink Printed Practice Lessons 


One Ditto Workbook Equals 100 Ordinary Books 


of schools throughout the country are taking advan- 
Shousands tage of the time and money-saving features rl Ditto 
Ink Printed Workbooks. 

All Ditto Workbooks are printed in Ditto reproducing ink. They are 
“master’’ copies which when taken to your Ditto machine, or to any other 
gelatine or hectograph duplicator, will reproduce 100 or more copies. Thus 
one Ditto ink printed book is equivalent to 100 ordinary books. 

Ditto duplicating machines make copies of anything typewritten, hand- 
written, drawn or printed. You can use pen, pencil or typewriter and write 
or draw anything on a sheet of paper and Ditto will copy direct from tha: 
sheet on any weight or grade of paper or card stock. 





Write for our booklet “Emancipating the Teacher,” telling 
how Ditto is saving hours and dollars for educators all 
over the country. There's absolutely no cost or obligation. 


Ditto Products are Sold by 


Ditto Sales & Service John H. Pence American Seating Company 


201-A North 2nd St. Roanoke, Va. Room 300, Lyric Bldg., 
Richmond, Virginia Richmond, Virginia 
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You Any Cheap Folding Chairs?” 


(Quite a common inquiry) 


The qualification “cheap” indicates the attitude generally assumed toward 
folding chairs. Do you weigh any less when seated on a folding chair? 
Do you always sit upright and rigid? Or do you squirm and twist, tilt 
back, lean the chair over on the side legs and assume various informal 
attitudes? Cheaply built chairs will not safely give such service. 


You are entitled to safety and comfort. The designing of the 
“ AMERICAN TUBULAR STEEL CHAIR” 
followed a careful study and test analysis of other types, both wood and 
No. 34 steel. It combines more virtues of strength, comfort, simplicity, lightness, 


American Tubular ‘ aie ‘ ‘ 
Steel Folding Chair attractiveness, durability and ultimate economy than any other chair yet 
offered. 


Equipped with 
Rubber Shoes 


John H. Pence 


P. O. Box 863 
Roanoke, Va. 


American Seating Co. of Va., Inc. 


300 Lyric Bldg., 
Richmond, Va. 











W: HAVE LISTED here a few first 
and second year Heath French gram- 
mars, readers, and texts that have 
proved successful in classroom use. 
They employ the most approved 


Suggestions for 


First-Year French 





DONDO—MODERN FRENCH COURSE 


methods now current in the Modern 
Language field. If you are not yet 
acquainted with them, your classes 
may benefit by a fresh approach. Our 
extensive list has material for your 
own particular needs. 


P. S. If your procedure follows the Read- 
ing Method, the new 
HEATH-CHICAGO FRENCH SERIES 
offers a complete teaching unit for the first 
two years, including grammars, readers, and 
tests. Detailed information sent on request. 





(a) HOLZWARTH & PRICE—BEGI/INNERS’ 
FRENCH 

(b) HOLZWARTH & PRICE—FIRST-YEAR 
FRENCH 

WOOLEY & BOURDIN—FRENCH READER 

HILLS & DONDO—CONTES DRAMATIQUES 


Second-Year French 


(a) HOLZWARTH & PRICE—JNTERMEDIATE 
FRENCH 

(b) HOLZWARTH & PRICE—SECOND-YEAR 
FRENCH 

HILLS & DONDO—LA FRANCE 

DAUDET—LE PETIT CHOSE (New-Type 
Reader ) 

DUMAS—D’ARTAGNAN (New-Type Reader) 

COLEMAN & OTHERS—HEATH GRADED 
FRENCH READINGS, Volume One 


D. C. Heath and Company 


180 Varick Street New York City 
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BOOK FIVE 


SCIENCE 
AT 
HOME 


has just been 
published; 
and the book for 
Sixth Grade is 
in press. 
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Ideal for supplementary reading 


Patch and Howe’s 


NATURE 






SCIENCE 
READERS 








Their ATTRACTIVE, READ- 
ABLE FORM makes them ideal 
for use as supplementary readers. 
The text and pictures appeal to 
the child; sometimes there is a 
story background, but there is 
never the overfictionized treatment 
that repels both teacher and child. 








A 
complete 
series 
for 
elementary 
grades 
from one 


through six. 





NATURE AND SCIENCE READERS have 








been prepared with the same care as basal readers. 
Their vocabularies have been checked against 
standard word lists; each is perfectly graded and 
can be read by the child of the grade for which 
that book is intended. Even first-graders can 
now read their own science lessons! 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY _ &, Fifth Avenue 
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New Complete Series of Geographies 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 


Teachers College State Teachers College 
Columbia Montclair 


= 


. Journeys Through Many Lands 
2. Journeys Through North America 
3. Our World Today—Europe and Europe Overseas 


4. Our World Today—Asia, Latin America, United States 


The series is also published in two volumes. 


A new series promoting international understanding. Sets a new standard in maps, 
pictures, and interesting subject matter. 
Written by two practical teachers who have had long experience in teaching children 


of the age for which the books are intended. 


ALLYN and BACON 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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